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CHAPTER XVIIL—[contixvep ] 


The instant Reuben Sternmoor was out of the 
room, Maybrooke arose, took from his bosom a 
tiny vial containing some amber-colored liquid, 
and poured a few drops hastily into the goblet 
Reuben had been using in drinking, and hastily 
resumed his position, as Sternmoor entered, fol- 
lowed by Perry bearing a little silver basin filled 
with ice. 

“Come, Sternmoor, fill up!’ said Maybrooke, 
rising and taking up the glass he had been drink- 
ing with, and pushing the liquor over the marble 
stand towards Reuben. 

His companion looked at him searchingly, then 
slowly filled his glass up with the sparkling 
liquid. There was a sort of blueish film gather- 
ing upon the top. Jesper with a trembling hand 
then slowly filled his own glass. 

“Here, Perry, pour me some water in this,” 
said Reuben, to the negro who was moving away. 
“And throw me in anether small tatup er tev. 

Maybrooke’s eyes were sparkling as they 
ster'thily watched Reuben. 

“Master Jesper, will you hab sum water in 
yours ?”” asked Perry. 

“No, no! Sternmoor, I pledge you. Let us 
forget our little dissensions of this evening.” 

“ Willingly !” replied his foe. 

“ Here’s to you then!” said Jesper. 

“And you!” replied Reuben. 

He brought his goblet slowly to his mouth, 
and when it had nearly reached his lips he step- 
ped back, his foot caught ‘in the heavy rug on 
which he stood, he stumbled awkwardly and 
nearly fell forward. The glass was dashed vio- 
lently from his hands, and broke in many pieces 
upon the floor ; the ice slid along the carpet over 
which the liquor was flowing, and Jesper stag- 
gered to the sofa, his face livid, and with lips as 
colorless as those of a corpse. 

Sternmoor recovered himself, and muttering 
an oath, said : 

“So much for my stupidity; but I must not 
forget to drink your toast. ‘“ Here’s to you, 
Maybrooke, till we meet again !”” 

And he coolly took up Jesper’s empty goblet, 
ponred out some brandy and drank it off. 

“Thank you!” faltered Maybrooke, from the 
sofa. 

“Well, good-night, till Friday. Shall I send 
Perry up to get the broken glass together? No, 
pardon me, then, and let the goblet be deducted 
from my account with you. It is not settled 
yet! Ha! ha! Good-night! good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” answered Jesper, taintly. 

And soon after, Reuben Sternmoor had left 
Graythorne. * 





CHAPTER XIX. 

A FAMILY QUARREL. 
Mr. and Mrs. Poole sat in their little back- 
room, the next evening after the interview of 


Sternmoor and Maybrooke at Graythorne, taking 
tea ; 


THE MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. 


ftct was so #lyly and yet so vigorously performed 
that Johnny set it down to Wilkins’s account and 
commenced cuffing the last named younger 
brother unmercifully, who, surprised at the at- 
tack, set up a loud whimper which soon ended in 
a dismal howl. 

“Why, Wilkins, dear, what is it ?”’ asked his 
mother. 

“ Boo-hoo !” striking out right and left under 
the table between his sobs ; ‘“ boo-hoo-hoo-co— 
Johnney-hoo—is a kickin’ 0’ me—hoo—under 
the—ooo—table.” 

Johnny is accordingly boxed to the infinite 
delight of Spools in the corner, who having a 
hearty detestation of that youth, and possessing 
an emotional nature, laughs out loudly during 
the disagreeable, disjointed chorus, which act 
being observed by the amiable Mrs. Poole she 
calls, “ Spools!” 

“May-m!” inastartled voice, and the pleasure 
fading from her expressive fice. 

“What are you laughing at?” severely asks 
Mrs. Poole. 

“ Nothing ’um,” was the demure reply. 

“If I catch you at it again, I will make you 
laugh on the wrong side of your mouth. Now, 
mind,” said the mistress, whose attention was 
again called off by her unruly family who had 
been awed into silence the moment their mother 

dd 1 Spools, supposing as Billy the eldest 
whispered to Johnny—* Hi! now we’ll have sum 
fun, hi! mar’s goin’ to wallop Spools, hi!” but 
who had commenced to make a noise again when 
they discovered the fun was not forthcoming. 








board and her worthy husband at the other, while | 


the little Pooles were on the right and left upon 
each side, engaged in fathoming the mysteries 
of corn cake and molasses, and the active Spools 
was busily employed in hurried journeys from 
the kitchen stairs to the table, carrying away the 
empty plates, and bringing them back full of the 
smoking pone. 

After the hungry youngsters had stowed away 
an ineredible quantity of the “ Indian,” their 
hands dallied longer with their knives and forks 
befure they reached their mouths, and their 
tongues began to chatter, all of the 
brilliant that eminent family 
strategist Mrs. Poole, to keep their noise within 
proper bounds, while Mr. Poole sat contemplative 
and serene, sipping his tea without being in the 
least disturbed by the hubbub; and we wish to 
assert parenthetically in reference to this, that we 
Mr. Poole under the circumstances, 
quite a philosopher. 

Children will ever be mischievous, and no 
sooner did Billy feel that he had received nour- 
ishinent sufficient to sustain him unti! the next 
meal, than he must needs employ his idle time 
in kicking Johnny’s shins under the table, which 


requiring 


manceuvres of 


consider 


Josey was smearing molasses on Janey’s face, 
the latter commencing to pull Josey’s hair, who 
was crying during the intervals, and the unlucky 
Spools coming to the rescue, was caught by both 
belligerents and her beefy cheeks considerably 
scratched, and an abortive but desperate attempt 
made to deprive her of her eyes, in the saving of 
which she was obliged to slap and pinch her 
juvenile assailants to get clear of them, which 


shrieks. 





5 | was no sooner done than both set up hysterical | 
the amiable Mrs. Poole at one end of the | 


THE Maia, ‘SAGE, 


any further reais 
went to the keyhole and whispered : 
“ Who's there ?”’ 


loquy, and Spools 


“Tt’s me,” 
voice. 

“ Who's me ?” 

“Billy!” 

And the door was quickly opened, and Billy 
Snead entered softly. It was evident he was a 
welcome visitor, for even the cook greeted him 
warmly; but this was quickly explained, for he 
drew from under his coat a long dark bottle which 
no doubt contained medicine, and handed it to 
her with the sly remark : 

“Here, cook, I’ve brought yer narve medi- 
cine !” 

“And the best kind, toe,” quoth cook, “if it 
aren’t labilled, ‘ Raleaf.’”’ 

Billy Snead had been forbidden to enter the 
house of Pastor Poole, ever since it had been 
ascertained that he had furnished the ‘ Rambon- 
sett” for Spools, but he had nevertheless been 
admitted to many stolen interviews like the pres- 
ent. He was a tall, gawky-looking man, with a 
face hugely freckled, hair a very light red, and 
the nasal appendage of a monstrous size, with 
limbs which had a strong tendency to give way 
in the middle, if we may judge from the manner 
they joined and knocked about the knees. He 
was a good-hearted, simple-minded man, who 
had a great “hankering” after Spools ever since 
Sally Blimp gave him the go-by, and told him 
that it was the sight of him which killed her 
yearling calf. 


was the answer, in a suppressed 





Upon this evening, Billy Snead was in a par- | 


ticularly good-humor. He had just been pro- 
moted to the position of first stableman over at 
Mr. Carey’s, and he was to receive eleven dollars 


a month. This increase of three dollars per | 


month and his new honors was not to be des- 
pised, so he determined to come over and ac- 


quaint hfs friends with his good fortune; but no | 
sooner had he commenced to narrate his lack | 


than the steps of Mrs. Poole were heard descend- 


ing to the kitchen. 
“Mar, mar! Spools pinched me in the-hoo- | 


boo-hoo-arm,” screamed Janey, with strong | 
symptoms of choking with rage. 
“Mar! mar-r-r,” yelled Josey, ‘“ Spools 


scratched—boo-hoo-hoo-me nose, she did, hoo—”’ 


But Mrs. Poole, naturally of a viragoish dispo- | 


sition, jamped from her seat, seized poor Spools 
by her wealth of towy hair, pulled her around by 
said adornment, until she was panting and out 
of breath, then with her clenched fists showered 
blows upon that maiden’s back which gave out 
echoes such as are produced by knocking loudly 
at the rickety door of an empty house ; then with 
sundry “ There, there, there’s !"’ she sent her out 
of the door flying, and we must say grinning 
into the kitchen, where the cook met her with 
the same phlegmatic smile as ever and propound- 
ed the cool question to her in this wise : 

“Aren't ye ketchin’ 
baste ?”’ 

To which the “onruly baste” replied : 

“Yes, I wur beat agin fur that hateful Josey, 
buat lor, cook, she carn’t hurt me: i 
onny harm, but ony 

¢@ “ Rambonsett.” 


been it agin, ye onruly 


ut don’t do 


sends her back to her 


“ Git in the chimbley,” said the cook. 

“No, no, come into the ash-pit,” 
Spools. 

To both of which agreeable propositions Snead 
looked unfavorable. 








“Has it anything in it?” 

“ Full of sut an ashes ’um, ever since we hev 
been usin’ the small biler.” 

“Well, you had better empty it out, I guess. 
Just get it out.” 

And the two women pulled forth the large 
boiler full of soot and ashes, and were taking it 


: | 
to the door to put it out on the wood pile, when 


Mrs. Poole stopped them in a quiet voice, and a 
sort of malicious tone running through it : 

“What are you taking it there for? 
it in the ash-hole.” 

The two servants looked at each other, blank 
dismay on the face of both, when the cook made 
an effort to avert the calamity which was hanging 
over the head of the devoted Snead, the unfor- 
tunate in the ash-hole. 

“ Sure it ul floy over me washed dishes, marm 
I'll empty it in the mornin’ airly.” 

“ Empty that boiler this minute in the ash- 
hole,” was the peremptory order. 

Snead’s doom was sealed, the two trembling 
women opened the door of the dark hole, raised 
up the boiler, and with a dash threw the contents 
within. There was a smothered cry, a splutter- 


Just put | 





diately struck by the change in his appearance ; 
his face was white, his form was trembling. It 
was evident he was laboring under some strong 
excitement. He went hurriedly to the table and 
drank a glass of water. 

“Why, Mr. Poole, what is the matter?” she 
asked, really alarmed. 

“O, nothing, my dear,” he stammered forth, 
white his whole appearance seemed at variance 
with this answer. 

“But you must tell me what it is. 
evidently much excited. 
man closeted with you ?”” 

“An old friend whom I never expected to sce 
again,’’ he replied. 

“Who!” 

“Time will reveal who ; I have promised not 
to tell a soul until a certain time.” And then he 
added, ina solemn tone: “ True indeed it is, 
‘The Lord will not suffer the soul of the right 
eous to famish, but he casteth away the substance 
of the wicked,’ and ‘The righteous is delivered 
out of trouble, and the 
stead.’ ”” 

And after repeating these passages from Prov- 
erbs, the good man seemed lost in thonght, but 
would not tell his wife who his visitor was. Read- 
er, you shall know at the proper time. 


You are 
Who was the gentle- 


wicked cometh in his 





CHAPTER XX. 


THE MEETING IN THE WOOD. THE OATH. 


Tux stranger about whose identity Mrs. Poole 
was so anxious to satisfy herself, no sooner had 
left the parson’s house and mounted his horse 
which was tied to the gate, than he was joined by 
three other men. oll, wmometad.ond. the marin, oot 
Job Sagers’. It was about'nine o'clock in the 
evening when the strange cavalcade entered the 
dark piece of wood which led back of Job Sagers’s 
farm, and traversing through the black avenues 
by the irregular paths which were only used for 





hauling wood, soon reached the centre of the 
Pines where they observed gathered together 
about twenty-five men, several of whom bore 
torches, the flames from which threw a strange, 
unearthly glare all around, and their flickering 
beams soon flashed upon the dusky outlines of 
the new comers. 

“ Who comes ?” asked a voice from the shade. 
“A friend,” was the answer of the stranger 
leader of the arriving equestrians. 

“Give the word,” again demanded the first 
voice. 

“‘ Graythorne,” was the reply. 

And soon they had tied their horses to the 
trees and were mingling with the others who had 
previously arrived at this strange rendezvous. 





ing and dashing, a scrambling and rushing, then | 


Billy Snead darted out from the place of his 
concealment an awful object to look upon. 
white coat and pants were full of the black soot 
and ashes ; 
and the hgack mixture was in his eyes, nose and 
mouth. His hair was dripping with it, and every 


his face was of the color of a negro’s, 


His | 
| 


The man who had been described by the children 
of Parson Poole was warmly greeted by’ the 
where 
many hands were stretched forth to grasp his 
own, and many a murmured “ God bless you!” 
was audibly and often repeated. 

Certainly this could be no unlawfal ontiie, 


assembly, and passed among the crowd, 


although it was so suspicious and mysterious a 


| meeting at night thus, and in the midst of the 


motion which he made with his awful-sized hands | 


to relieve his eyes and mouth, made dreadful 
murky streaks over his freckled face. The cook 
shricked, Spools got behind her, but had to laugh, 
while Mrs. Poole, seeming to be not at all ter- 
rified by the apparition, said calmly : 

“Are you Billy Snead?” 

“O yes, madam—phu—hn, 
almost—phew—O, Spools, 
killed and smothered.” 


phew—but I’m 
git me sum water— 


“Now, Billy Snead, go home to Mr. Carey's. 
If I catch you in my kitchen again, I shall or- 


| der you to be scalded.” 


advised | 


He could not get out of the | 


door, because he would have to pass the stairway 


down which Mrs. Poole was coming; but the 
chimney was not to be thought of—the soot 
would ruin his best clothes, which he had ina 
spirit of reckless magnificence donned for his 
visit; so he quickly jumped to the little door 
and was lost in the darkness of the ash-hole. 
Stately Mrs. Poole came into the kitchen. 
a Who was here talking just now, Spools ! 
“ Me and cook, mum!” was the answer. 
“(, I thought it was the voice of that dirty 
Billy Snead,” continued Mrs. Pooie, with # sort 
of vengefal light in her eyes. 
said Spools, emphatically ; and 


“©, no ’um,” 


in rather a hart tone. 


A low tap at the kitchen door interrupted | 


“ Not he, marm!” echoed the cook. 

Mrs. Poole was about going up stairs when a 
thought seemed to strike her. 

“ Cook,” she said, “I guess we will wash to- 

Spools, where is the largest boiler?” 
*tother room, 'am.” 


morrow 
“In 





And the mistress now walked majestically up 
stairs, and Billy beat an inglorious retreat from 
the pastor's house. 

But while Mrs. Poole was exercising summary 
vengeance upon Snead in the kitchen, her hus- 
band had been receiving a strange visitor up 
stairs; and when she went up into the hall her 
children told her of the large man with brown 
who was with 
And Mrs. 
curiosity perfectly natural, went up staire to see 


hair and long flowing beard, 


“father” in his study Poole with a 


who the stranger was, She placed her hand upon 
the door-knob to enter, but she found the door 
was fast. 

“Is that you, my dear?” asked her hasband, 
from the inside. 

“To.” 

“Well, you cannot come in just 


now, love 


I am engaged with a gentleman upon private 


business.”” 

Soghe was not admitted. It was very strange 
what secrets Mr. Poole should have from her, 
what “private” business; but she heard the 


men talking inside, and after awhile the stranger 
went away and Mr. Poole came into the room 


where she was sitting. And she was imme- 





wood, but its object was partially explained now 
by the actions and speeches. When all had hail- 
ed the new comer, and they were gathered in a 
close group around him, and while the torches 
were flashing their light here and there upon the 
scene, an elderly man got upon a charred stump 
which stood in the middle of this clearing and 
said, as the assembly formed a circle around 
him : 
riends, give me yer attention for a moment.” 
Who's that?” asked a burly fellow in his 


shirt sleeves of a comrade. 


“Why, old Job Sagers, to be sure,” was the 
answer. “Here, bring all those torches to the 
front.” And then Job Sagers went on to say 





“ Friends, I aren’t no speaker, nor I aren't a 
law-breaker, but ye all know that IT have been 
gatherin’ ye together, to meet here for over 
month. 
that’s been goin’ on about thro’ the counties for 


Ye all know the robberies and villanies 
nearly a vear now. We've had our cattle stolen 
our houses plundered. Yes, and I reckon there's 
not aman on ye here to-night bat what's had a 
his house robbed—" 


critter stolen, or 


‘That's trae—true,” murmured his hearers, 
earnest!¥ 
“ Well, then, 


that ndi these outrages have been earned on by 
but 


it's been well knows ahout here 


a reg'lar band, where their head quarters 


were no one know'd, and nary one has ever been 
at last, jist at the height of these troa 


good old 


captured ; 
bles, there was one of heat neighbors, a 


man, murdered right im his own house - 


“ Poor old Roger Maybrooke,” spoke one and 
another, with feeling 

“ Poor old man!” echoed the rest 

“ Well, his new'vy was taken up for the crime 
was tried, convicted, and would hev heen hany if 
he hadn’t cheated the hangman by slipping into 


his neck would 


things 


mormin’ 


And all 


Jones's Palle the very 


hev been stretched the time 
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were gitting wuss and wuss, and no man went 
to bed at night who didn't think it likely he would | 
de woke up with a knife stickin’ in his throat. 

The authorities didn’t do anything. We couldn't 

do anything. But one night a man came to me, 

a man who I didn’t spec to see, jist yit awhile 

anyways, a man T could trust. He says to me, 

“Job Sayers, ye’ve known® me froma boy. I 

wouldn’t deceive you, I know the hidin’-place of 
these thieves, [can take a band of men right to 

the spot, but they air desperit men, and will 

fight hard. Now for my ewn purposes I don’t 

want the authorities to break them up, for they 

can’t/keep things secret enough. Can you raise 

me about twenty or thirty good staunch pick'’d 

men, who are willin’ to ran the risk of death to 

capture these villains, and rid the country of 
them forever’ An’ [said ‘I kin doit’ Did 

Isay right, boys! air ye willin’ to run the risks, 

an’ be guided by this man, because I tell ye he’s 
true, an’ kin be depended apon ?” 

“ You were right, Job,” shouted many manly 
voices. 

“ We'll scour ’em out ef ye show us the place, 
daddy,” said Wilson Sagers, Job’s eldest son. 
“ The boys air hot to git at “em.” 

Then Job got down from his rude stand, and 
the tall stranger with the long brown whiskers 
took his place. His was a fine-looking outline, 
full of vigor, and his appearance was imposing 
and picturesque as the torches flashed upon him ; 
but his face was quite pale, and there were traces 
ot much suffering in the lines which were drawn 
about his large, expressive eyes. But his voice 
was full of feeling as he addressed the court be- 
fore him: 

“Friends! You have heard what Job Sagers 
has said. Are you willing to be guided by me 
to rid the country of the most infamous organ- 
ization that ever existed ?” 

“We are. To the Death!” they answered, 
as one man. 

“J will not conceal from you,” he continued, 
“that the enterprise is full of danger. And I 
will have no man’s life upon my soul by leading 
him blindly into peril, so I will explain to you 
all of the circumstances as far as possible. This 
organization is called the ‘ League of Death.’ ” 

«©The League of Death!” And a shudder 
ran through the crowd. 

“The members are bound by the most fearful 
oaths not to divulge the secrets of the order. Its 
active members number now about forty, and 
they meet at the old ruined Powder House at the 
Witch’s Run.” 

“ Powder House! Witch’s Run! Why didn’t 
we think of that before?” And many other dis- 
juinred exclamations proceeded from the excited 
throng. 

“The many subterranean passages under the 
old building afford them opportunities for escape 
which must be strictly guarded against. The 
whole of the paraphernalia for their initiations 
is in the large hull where the bulk of the powder 
was formerly stored. Ihave learned these facts 
risk, but they can ‘be relied upon as correct: 
The members are to have a meeting next Friday 
night, and it is at this meeting we will have to 
attack them. On the very day, however, I shall 
take measures to secure the co-operation of ( ie 
proper authorities, so that whatever is done will 
involve none of you in risks other than of the 
body. Icommunicated my knowledge to Job 
Sayers, who promised me your assistance. Say 
now, can it be depended upon? Will the sons 
of Maryland strike a blow to rid their beautiful 
State of this fearful League ?” 

“We will! We will!” on all sides was 
heartily and manfally shouted. 

And by the light of the torches each man 
went up and affixed his name to a pledge, to 
meet their brethren upon that night to make an 
attack upon the old Powder House, and also 
swore an oath not to divulge aught of the pro- 
ceedings ; then after some time spent in conver- 
sation about the dreadful knowledge which they 
had just come in possession of, the meeting dis- 
persed. On the way home Wilson Sayers asked 
of his father : 

“Wont you tell me now who the man is? 
He seems to know the country well, and every- 
body-in it, but I never seed him before, I am 
certain.” 

“No, Wils, no,” replied old Job, shaking his 
head with a cloud of profound mystery settling 
over his face.‘ Don’t be cur’ous, boy ; I reckon 
ye’ll know soon enough, and when ye do I 
calkilate it will make ye hop ‘bout as high as it 
did me.” 

And so the two jogged along homewards, this 
dark and sultry night in July, each busy with his 
thoughts. It is strange indeed of what events 
our lives are composed, a portion of the world 
from the cradle to the tomb navigating through 
a sea of trials, another part flitting through*the 
space between the past and the future pursuing 
shadows, seeing only pleasures in the past, be- 
lieving only happiness to exist in the future. 
If Job Sagers’s thoughts did not exactly move 
thus, they did nearly so, as he meditated upon 
the strange trials of the man from whom they 
had just parted. 

** For what is life? At best a brief delight, 
A sun scarce brightening ere it sinks in night; 


A tlower, at moruing fresh, at noon decay ed ; 
A still. swift river, gliding into shade.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 


BANQUET AT GRAYTHORNE. A 
PLOT. 


VILLANOUS 


Tus lights flashed from the windows of the 
old mansion at Graythorne, bright, sparkling out 
upon the beautiful lawns, and gravelled walks, 
and tlower beds, making the dewdrops which 
rested on the petals of the roses glisten like dia- 
monds as they nestled among the flowers, which 
made the evening air heavy with delicious per- 
fume, the lily of the valley breathing its balmy 
essence near where the cowslips hung their dewy 
heads, in the little nook where the varied tulips 
strewed their gorgeous colors, half-hiding the 
modest violet which bloomed in such simple 
loveliness beneath their overhanging brilliancy. 
Yes, the lights flashed out on all alike, and the 
graceful leaves undulared when the gentle even- 


} 


ing zephyrs swept over them, and from the con- | 
tact bore perfumes on their gales. 

The shouts of revellers were heard, the clink ' 
and jingle of meeting glasses, the song, the loud 
laugh which was borne through the open case- | 
ments, all confirmed the idea that it was a Bac- | 
chanalian meeting. 
the scene of mirth. 
In the large hall Jesper Maybrooke was enter- 
taining a company of his friends. ‘The room had 
been refitted and furnished magnificently, the 
walls were covered with a dark, rich golden- 
flecked paper, which had been put on in panels, 
in the middle of which beautiful pictures taste- 
fully framed were placed, the subjects generally 
sporting scenes, game, etc. Large mirrors were 
scattered through the room, re-producing the 
beautiful pictures and dazzling wax lights burn- 
ing in their silver sconces, the table and the 
guests, and leading their re-productions down 
dim vistas where one scene was but the softened 
reflection of the other. 

Maybrooke had returned from Baltimore that 
morning, bringing with him a number of his 
friends, and inviting a number more. And they 
had just, at this time in the evening, arrived at 
that stage of a dinner party, when the different 
wines had been discussed with the proper courses, 
and when the dessert of fruit, jellies and puts was 
placed upon the table, each gentleman partaking 
freely of his favorite wine, and giving himself up 
to ined indulgence and to the full jollity 
of the occasion, when the intelligible little 
speeches have all been made, and the rollicking 
song and free jest arc met with the most boister- 
ous laughter and wild applause, the rappers and 
the laughers having a dim consciousness that 
something funny is going on, but having not the 
slightest idea what itis, but still rapping and 
laughing as heartily as if they did—wuen the 
conclusion seems to be arrived at, instinctively 
but unanimously, that “ we are to make a night 
of it.” It was at this stage we desire to intro- 
duce the reader to the little dinner party of Jes- 
per Maybrooke, Esquire, at Graythorne. 

The master was seated at the head of the 
table, the Lon vivants on either side of him the 
whole length. The table was covered with a 
crimson fruit cloth, upon which were placed in 
picturesque confusion the jellies, nuts and cake, 
the rich ripe fruit upon crystal stands which were 
only exceeded in beauty by the fine cut decanters 
at their sides filled with the costliest wines or 
spirits. Jesper Maybrooke’s face was flushed 
with the wine he had drank, and now he seemed 
resigned wholly to his favorite beverage, brandy. 
Several of the company present looked and spoke 
as if they were not accustomed to the usages of 
polite society, while others had the appearance 
of being perfect gentlemen, and conducted them- 
selves as such. We, perhaps, do not err much 
when we say that it is likely the former were 
members of the secret and dreadful League, and 
that the latter were sporting, easy-going gentle- 
men, who were fast spending their estates in dis- 
good dinners of Jesper Maybrocke; and give 
their opinions on his wine or horses, those who 
gambled a little, hunted foxes considerable, and 
drank a great deal. 

Amongst the more quiet portion at this festive 
board, sat the stranger who had exercised the 
curiosity of Mrs. Poole so much, and whose 
identity worried Wilson Sagers not a little. He 
seemed to be quiet and meditative, and his voice 
rang but seldom in the chorusses, and did not 
join the most jubilant in their laughter. We may 
as well explain here that he had formed the ac- 
quaintance of Maybrooke at a billiard club in 
Baltimore, a short time previously, and the lat- 
ter had invited him to Graythorne. As we have 
been thus minute in describing the personnel of 
this dinner party, we must not omit to mention 
that the table was waited on by the faithful 
Perry and another servant from the farm. 

“Ha, ha!’ laughed the revellers in chorus, 
“it’s no excuse! a song from the poet. Come, 
Carelton, come !” 

They had demanded a song from a handsome 
but dissipated looking man, at the lower end of 
the table. 

“By Jove! I cannot sing,” was the reply of 
the other, with a laugh. 

“You must sing, now. Come, come!” was 
the unanimous voice. 

“Gentlemen, we wait for the song,” said May- 
brooke, from the head. ° 

“ Well, then, I'll do my best,” replied Carleton. 
He drank from a glass, before him and then sang 
in a melodious voice and with much spirit : 


Let us enter and gaze upon 





“A fig for a draught from your crystalline fountains, 

Your cold sunken wells, 
Tn mid forest dells, 

Ha! bring me the fiery bright dew of the mountains, 

When yellowed with peat-reek, and mellowed with age; 
O, richest joy giver! 
Rare warmer of liver! 

Diviner than kisses, thou droll and thou sage! 


“I've drunk ‘mong slain deer in a lone mountain shieling, 
4 I've drunk till delirious, 
While rain beat imperious, 
And rang roof and rafter with bagpipes and reeling. 
Ive drunk in Red Rannoch, amid its gray boulders, 
Where, fain to be kissed 
Through his thin scarf of mist, 
Ben-More to the sun heaves his wet, shining shoulders! 
“I've tumbled in hay with the fresh ruddy lasses 
I've drunk with the reapers, 
I've roared with the kee pers, 
And scared away night with the ring of our glasses! 
In sunshine, in rain, a flack shall be nigh me, 
Warm heart, blood and brain, Fine Sprite, deify me'” 


“Bravo! bravo! Carleton!” and the raps 
rang upon the table. More wine was drank and 
now Carleton spoke. 

“Now I beheve it is my privilege, gentle 
men, to-call fer a song, or propose a toast which 
shall callforth an answer. J give, ‘ Our host ’"—” 





“ Our host!” chorused the Bacchantes, rising 
to their feet. 

“ Pardon me, gentlemen,” interrupted Curle- 
ton. ‘IT have not yet finished my toast. pro- 
pose—‘ Our host and his lovely Unknown.’ ” 

“Ha, ha! there is a lady in the case. eu, 
Our host and his lovely Unknown.” 

And the glasses jingled merrily as they drank 
the toast, and Maybrooke stambled to his feet 


| from the head of the table. 


| progre ssed, we 











“Gentlemen, I thank you for the honor you 
have done me,” he said, in an embarrassed voice ; 
“but as for the lady whom my friend Carelton 
was indisereet enough to mention” 

“O, let us hear about her.” 

“Yes, ves! By all means! Who is she?” 
was shouted uproariously, from all parts of the 
table. 

“ Positively I don't know,” Jesper replied, | 
hesitatingly, as if he would much rather let the 
subject drop, but his mad and wagygish friends 
would not consent to this. 

“She is the ‘Unknown,’ you know,” replied 
Carleton, above the din. H 


“@O, it’s mysterious and romantic, and all 
that,” persisted one of Jesper’s friends, from the 
lower part of the table. “Come, let’s hear it. 
Do.” 

“Tell the story, Maybrooke, do,” said Carle- 
ton, “it’s rich.” 

Thus pressed on all sides, Jesper took a good 
gulp of brandy, seated himself again, and put- 
ting as good a face on the matter as possible, 
said : 

“Why, you see, some weeks ago as Carleton 
and myself was coming out of Barnum’s, Iespied 
a beautiful creature hurrying down Calvert 
Street on the opposite side towards Market, I 
was struck by her appearance and followed her, 
but as it was getting dusky I soon lost her in the 
crowd About a week after first seeing her, I 
met her again, and this time I accosted her. It 
was in Fayette Street; she seemed amazed at my 
admiration, and sprang away from me as if I 
were a wild beast—" 

“Ha, ha! A flying deer,” laughed one of the 
company. 

* But I managed to follow her, and I discov- 
ered she lived in Franklin Street—” 

“Ah—h,” interrupted the stranger with the 
flowing whiskers, seeming now for the first time 
to become interested in the recital. 

“Yes!” continued Jesper, sipping largely at 
intervals of his brandy. “ Now I discovered my 
pursuit was becoming interesting, I found I was 
getting to love the little fairy, for she is beautiful 
as an angel—”’ 

“ Describe her—describe her !” 

“Don’t ask him,” mockingly laughed Carle- 
ton. “ He will be giving us a lover's rhapsody.” 

“Then do you, Carleton. Has she black hair 
and eycs, fair skin, pearly teeth?” joined in 
another. 

“ Well, she is not tall nor short,” laughed Carle- 
ton; “but has one of those faultless forms, 
rounded and full, such as sculptors love to model. 
She has luxuriant brown tresses, which escape 
in curls down her back; her eyes are large, 
melting, full of soul ; her features faultless ; and 
when her beautiful little mouth is wreathed in 
smiles, it seems as if sunbeams are playing at 
hide and seek amongst the dimples; and yet 
there is a soft and pensive grace tinging her ex- 

pression which makes her wonderful beauty more 
interesting, the form of  ouri, the face of an 


“why ‘freavens ! sh atitifal, and she shall 
be mine,” interrupted Jesper, passionately, and 
striking his fists violently upon the table, making 
the jellies shake and the glasses rattle, while the 
action caused his guests to look from one to the 
other with a strange smile. ‘ She shall be mine, 
although she spurned me from her. Yes, the 
lovely Grace—” 

“Grace!” cried the stranger we have men- 
tioned at the other end of the table, jumping to 
his feet and looking as though he would hurl his 
glass at the face of the speaker. 

“Yes! I said Grace,” said Maybrooke, dog- 
gedly and detiantly. 

“ Will you favor me with her other name ?” 
asked the stranger, in a menacing voice. 

“By Jove! I don’t know whether I would if 
you asked me in that tone,” returned Jesper, 
with a sort of drunken impudence, “but 1 don’t 
happen to know it myself. Ha! ha!” 

The stranger glanced keenly around him, and 
seeming to control himself by a great effort, he 
sat down, but not before he said : 

“O, I beg pardon, Maybrooke. J had a 
friend by that name onee, and was only going to 
say that the name was as beautiful as the Un- 
known must be. But I have interrupted you, 
pray go on.” 

“Yes, go on,” demanded Maybrooke’s friends 
as they looked curiously at one another. 

Maybrooke was imbibing very freely as was 
his custom, and his utterance was becoming thick 
in consequence, and his words many of them 
disjointed. 

“Well, gen-el-men, to-morrow the lovely 
Grace will be mine—” 

“Bravo! bravo! How so?” were the excla- 
mations of many voices. 

“Well, you must know that this angel goes 
reg-lar every evening somewhere’s near Pratt 
and Eaton Streets, and when she is coming home 
in the evening, she will be ’bliged to to®go into 
a carriage, and then she will be driven where I 
shall be sure to see her—ye see. Isn't it well 
planned, hey? Well planned, yes.” 

And he laughed foolishly, and sank into his 
seat. 

The features of the stranger were working 
strangely, and his hands played nervously with 
the crimson cloth ; but when Jesper concluded, 
he murmured : 

“Yes, well planned! 
erable villain.” 

But the shouts of the revellers grew louder, 
deeper potations were indulged in, the laughter 
was more boisterous, and many songs were sang, 
many more toasts were drunk, until at last the 
master of Graythorne fell from his seat upon the | 
floor, as he shonted in his thick voice : 

“ She shall be mine—well plan'd—Graze, dear 


Well planned—mis- 


Graze ! 
And thus the dinner party at Graythorne end- 
ed this beautiful evening in July. 


—_—_—_ 


CHAPTER XXIL 


THE ABDICTION. VISIONS OF THE PAST. | 

| 

Ir we have seemed to neglect some of our | 
most interesting characters as our history has 

‘ | 

must ask pardon of our readers, | 








UNION? 





| and give them only a story-teller’s excuse ; that 


we cannot control the actions of those who move 
within these pages, but must leave them to be 
introduced upon the scene as fate impels, or as 
the great current of life brings them together in 
conflict or in perfect unison. Thus it is, that 
until now, we have failed to introduce the beas- 
tiful Grace Sternmoor since her interview with 
the unfortunate Merrill in prison, where vows 
were exchanged so sweet and yet under the cir- 
cumstances so bitter, yet none the less sacred 
because uttered between prison walls instead of 
Love's rosy bower. She was still residing with 
her mother in Baltimore, that mother who had 
suffered such grievous injuries during her whole 
life-time, and yet who accepted the misery of her 
lot with the resignation that only Christians can 
command. The mother and daughter seemed to 
be assisting in some work which required secrecy 
and mystery, for ofien were they visited by the 
stranger whom we have noticed as being at Par- 
son Poole’s, and the rendezvous in the woods in 
one evening, and at Jesper Maybrooke’s riotous 
dinner party on the next; and when he did not 
make his appearance, Grace, against all laws of 
maiden propriety, generally sought his presence, 
but we doubt if our readers will blame her for 
this, as her motives are gradually developed. 

During her late walks in the evening she bad 
been insulted by the villain Maybrooke, and had 
been meeting with impertinences at his hands 
frequently, but conscious of her innocence, and 
relying upon her own womanly dignity for 
strength against the advances of such a wretch, 
she had never mentioned the annoyances which 
had beset her, to the loved ones, for fear that she 
would implant too much anxiety in their breasts ; 
consequently, upon the day that we particularly 
refer to, Grace had no suspicion of the foul plot 
which had been hatching against her safety and 
honor, and which was disclosed in the drunken 
boastings of its orig’ at his orgie on the 
previous night. 

Grace set out from her abode in the twilight to 
proceed towards the mysterious rendezvous near 
Pratt and Eutaw Streets. After proceeding to 
the house where she was usually metby the gen- 
tleman we have before mentioned, she discovered 
that he was absent “ and had been missing for 
over three days,” so she was informed, and with 
her face expressive of disappointment she turned 
her steps homewards. She noticed not the hur- 
rying crowds jostling one another in the streets, 
nor the flashing lights from the shop windows, 
which temptingly displayed the most elegant 
goods, but was startled as she crossed Lombard 
Street to find a hand touching her shoulder light- 
ly, and when she turned around she saw a man 
standing by her side, with his hat held respect- 
fully in his hand. 

“ Beg pardon, miss,”’ he said. 
Grace ¢”” 

“ Yes,” she replied, wonderingly. 





“Ts your name 


home. Is this not so?” 


interlocutor w: 

“ He bade me find you, and lead you to him. 
He is in trouble.” 

“O, yes! what is it? 
once,” she answered, as her heart beat faster and 
her fears flying to a tl 1 dit bl 
that might have befallen him whom she sought. 

And the man led the way to a close-covered 
carriage. She followed him, scarcely knowing 
why, she was so agitated. She placed her foot 
upon the step, and then for the first time realizing 
what an imprudence she was about to be guilty 
of, she hesitated and fell back, but the man was 
by her side in an instant. 

“Step in, miss—that is right!’ and he gave 
her a gentle push into the vehicle. The door 
shut with a bang, she was in total darkness 
within. ‘The man sprang upon the box, cracked 
his whip over the horses’ heads, a lurch of the 
coach, then they were away faster and faster 
over the stones, rolling along with a wonderful 
velocity. 

Grace gave a shrick of alarm, but such a 
scream as would not be heard above the rumbling 
of the heavy wheels, and the city’s din and noise. 
On, on, the coach flew, faster and faster. She 
tried first one door and then another; they were 
both fast, and resisted all her efforts to open them, 
then she tried the window behind her; ali tast, 
with dark panels sliding up on the outside over 
the door. And then when the terrible truth 
burst upon her that she was a prisoner in this 
vehicle, and it was carrying her far, far away, 
she knew not where, she sunk back in her seat 
almost fainting with exhaustion, and the terrible 
nature of her fears, and she could only ery, “ 0, 
God, save me!” as the carriage rolled off the 
stones of the city, to a country road. 








Maybrooke sat inthe large chamber which 
was formerly used as his uncle's sitting-room 
It was the Friday evening on which he was to 
render his answer to the man who held his life 
in his hands, whether he should give him up 
half of his estate which he had come bytis such 


stubborn enemy, and threaten in his turn to 
break up the League which was the terror of the 
whole couutry. Jesper was perfectly uuscrup- 
ulous. There were never any sentiments of 
houor interfering between him and the consum- 
mation of any cherished plan. He felt a maiig- 
nant displeasure at truth, merely because of the 
obligations it imposed apon life. It +s this 
feeling which made him unjust, licentious, and 
in all respects where the prudence of selfishness 


did not curb him, totally iniquitous, pre-eminent 





| terest. 


in the prodigal gratification of passion and in- 
It was the former feeling, which led him 


| to abduct the lovely maiden Grace Sternmoor, 


the latter, which prompted the heartless murder 
of his wnele. Temperament and society had 
always served as Steering Oars to his vie sous 
courses, leaving circumstances alone to direct 
him According to cir 


umstances, then he 


would go large Lefore the wind, “with the grace 


| ful curvetings of a Bolingbroke, or stagger in 4 


drut se; ke P 
frunken sea like Paine. A sensualist, witnout 


. i 
the refinements of the senses, a voluptuary, with 
but the animal appreciation of luxury 


He puffed his cigar as he turned over the 


—_—_{----—- - ee 


“The person you have been to find is not at 


“ Yes!” she again replied, wondering who her 
ads. - 


Take me to him at 


an awful manner, or brave the threats of his | 


scheme for his riddance of Sternmoor in his mind, 
and sipped his brandy and water, as he thought 
ofthe prize which should soon come into his pos 
But still he vaguely felt, as he looked 
out on the night, the great change there was in* 
him, in heart and soul and body. He could 
scarcely look back upon the long years when he 
could remember a fresh emotion or smile in con 
| templation of a good deed. His whole life had 
| been a weary pilgrimage of selfish sin; his heart 
was corroding with the cares and the burdens 
which such a life had gathered for him, and his 
body was bloated and diseased from the indul- 
gence of hot liquors to make him forget his 
crimes. 
handsome boy, the pride of all; he could not 
remember the proud college youth whose noble 
mien and beautiful face made him beloved, be- 
fore the dangerous fascination of his voice was 
| heard; be had almost forgotten the majestic 
| looking man, whose graceful form and manly 
beauty had been so successful in everything save 
in accomplishing one single deed of virtue, one 
And he only 
| had before him the terrible picture of his present 
life, and the awful reality of his present being. 
And as he drank, drank, drank, and puffed, paf- 
fed, puffed, the form of Lelia Sternmoor rose ap 
before him, with her sad yet forgiving fice, ler 
| imploring hands clasped in beseeching prayer to 
him. Then the form of that poor old man who 
laid in the dim light, upon the floor, his seanty 
gray hairs waving, almost floating in a pool of his 
own blood. Then the body of bim whom he had 
resigned to a felon’s death, dangling by a thin 
rope from the walls of the prison upon Jones's 
Falls; the rope was breaking, poor Walter Mer- 
rill was clasping uselessly at the jagged stone 
wall, but he fell headlong, down, down to the 
black roaring waters, and as they engulfed him, 
his dying shriek rang in Maybrooke’s ears. 

He trembled violently as each vision chased 
through his excited brain; large drops of sweat 
stood upon his brow, and the veins stood out 
from his temples like cords which were tighten- 
ing and almost ready to burst theirbonds of flesh. 
Surely it ir- not all fiction or faney that each 
breast which has given birth and nest to crimes 
must feel. Jesper rang for lights, rang long and 
violently till the frightened Perry came in trem- 
ulous haste. 

“ Bring lights—lights, you black scoundrel !” 

And then he walked rapidly up and down the 
room, till their cheerful glow was disseminated 
throughout the large old room. ‘Then, as if hav- 
ing decided in his mind as to what his course 
would be with Sternmoor, and remembering the 
maiden whom be would soon have in his power 
through his villanous arts, he said to Perry : 

“Go, get the blue room in order, and then 
come back here.” 

“Yes, sah!’’ replied the obedient servant. 

“And mind ye, Perry, when a carriage drives 
up to the back entrance, there is not a soul to be 
there but yourself.” 

“ Yes. sah.” 

“Hear ‘me out. Then you are to stay in the 
hall near to Johnson's door, and not a soul is to 
come up or down until I tell you.” 

“But what if you call me away, Master Jes- 
per?” asked Perry. 

“Do not mind any cries of any kind from me 
or anybody else. Now you understand, do your 
duty, or, by Heavens, I will tie you to the near- 
est tree and have you whipped.” 

“QO, yes, sah, I'll be sure, master, to "bey 
widout de lickin’.” And Perry glided away 
gladly from his imperious master, 


| session, 


He could not remember the blithesome, 


| single act of refreshing goodness. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE “BLUE ROOM” AT GRAYTHORNE. 


Stivt the carriage which held Grace Stern- 
moor a captive rolled on, on, it seemed to her for 
an age of time, as every moment seemed an hour 
of agony. She had,viven up all hope, and could 
not become calm enough to reason. She felt as 
though for some strange purpose she was being 
abducted, far, far away from the habitations and 
haunts of men, that she might be murdered. 
And she was -.erefore surprised when the car- 
riage putted up in the front of a grand-looking 
oid house in the country which looked little like 
desertion, and a wilderness, but had quite an air 
of home and rustic honesty about it; the hum 
ming songs of the negroes in their quarters, the 
lights flashing here and there, quite re-assured 
her, but the driver who had opened the door 
said, bluntly : 

“You must get out here, miss.” 

“Woy, am I taken away from my hom: 
thus '”” indignantly asked Grace, who was recov- 
ering courage, 

“ Better not make a fuss here, miss,” answer- 
ed the man, threateningly and with significance 
Atthis moment Perry presented himself at the 
other side of the door, and said ; 

“Wak dis yer way, miss.” 





| “Trefuse to go a step into the house until I 
| know who has caused me to be carried from Hal- 
| timore,”’ she said, firmly; but at this instant the 
master of Graythorne appeared at the door, and 
| the lights from the interior showed his person 
| plainly. As soon as Grace observed him, the 
| truth flashed upon her; her knees trembled, ber 
| very heart seemed to stand sull. She would 
| have screamed for help, or would have taken to 
flisht, but even language or motion seemed to be 
outot her power. She uttered but a low wail of 
| anguish, and sank almost fainting upon the steps 
The men supported ber by the master’s orders 
into the hall, and then ap into the “ blige room,” 
Mey rili’s, 
where he bad dreamed lovingly of her who was 


now a captive in the hands of the unscrupulous 


the very room that had been Walher 


Jesper. Alas! alas! 
And now, lying upon the couch in the “ bie 
room,” looking like a beautiful corpee, wre 





(race. And Maybrooke who had locked bimaecif 

, War 'saning over her, gloating on the eight of 
her young fresh face, and her reanded made niy 
form, his breath, tamted and hot with the hiquers 


he had been drinking, fawning her dark brown 


tresses. Jt was hie flushed face and 


drunken 
emie which met ber gaze, when she recovered 
from the fatness which had overcome her, and 
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with a shudder she arose from the or and | 
tottered feebly to the other side of the room. 
“ Grace, Grace!"’ he said, with a gesture and 


a smile which he meant should be irresistible, but 


which was only imbecile, “by heavens! I love 
you.’ 

Her only reply was a flood of tears. 

“T’ve loved you from the first moment I be- 
held you,” he continued. “ And you don’t know 
how pained I have been when you would not lis- | 
ten to me.” 

“ Hear me, sir,” she exclaimed. “ You have 
mistaken me. You have stolen me from my 
home, and I will never listen to your dishonor- 
able intentions.” 


Her eyes were flashing now, and her cheeks | 


were burning from her excitement. . 
“T swear to you, Grace, I love you, and will 
make you my wife, and mistress of all my broad 


lands. You shall have servants, horses, and 
rich dresses. I will be your devoted slave for- 
ever.” 


She only looked at jim with the loathing she 
could not express. 

“ Relent, and take pity on me,” he continued, 
passionately. “ Say you will be mine.’ 

“Never, sir! You have insulted me before 
now in the streets with your unmanly attentions. 
Do not persist in this wrong ; O, do not!” 

And she bent her hands forward supplicat- 
ingly to him. 

He went up to his liquor-stand, poured out a 
glass of spirits, and drank it. 

“ No!” said he; “Ihave sworn you shall be 
mine.” 

“If you advance a step further, sir, I will ery 
out so that the whole building will resound. Be- 
ware, sir!” 

“ Ah, cry out, my beauty ; let your sweet voice 
answer its echoes, for not a living soul about this 
habitation shall answer to the voice. Now, be 
mine, and happiness and luxury shall be yours. 
Refuse,” — his face grew blacker as he said it — 
“and you shall be mine all the same. Ha! 
ha!” 

And he advanced with outstretched arms 
towards her. She uttered a cry of anguish, and 
fled from his embrace to the other part of the 
room. 

“Help! help !’’ she frantically shrieked. 

He uttered an oath; his face was flashing now 
as much with passion as with wine. She ran 
around the apartment, her strength failing her at 
every step, and he pursuing closely. He caught 
her around the waist and held her thus, while he 
rained kisses upon her arms and cheeks, and her 
cries for help were stifled ; but just at that instant 
when his triumph seemed sure, the curtains parted 
quickly from the side of the room which looked 
out upon Johnson’s house, there was a cracking, 
a sliding of a panel behind it, and the form of a 
man burst in upon the scene, and no sooner 

[SEE ENGRAVING.| 
made his appearance than he dashed the 
form of the villain Maybrooke to the floor, 
and caught the fainting Grace to his arms, 
who lay weeping hy:terically upon his bosom as 
soon as she recognized her deliverer. 

The half-stanned Maybrooke rose to his feet 
with an awful oath, and lifted the heavy decanter 
from the pedestal, and sent it whirling at the 
head of the intruder, who just escaped the blow 
by springing aside as it crashed past him, and 
dashed through the window behind, shivering the 
panes of glass into many fragments, 

But scarcely had this occurred, when another 
form burst in by the same door which the strange 
deliverer had entered—no less than Lelia Stern- 
moor, who caught her daughter to her breast. 

“ Thank Heaven, you are safe!” she murmured 
fervently. 

“Who are you?” roared the almost stupefied 
Maybrooke, as he sank upon a seat scarcely be- 
lieving he was awake. 

“ Your wife, Jasper Maybrooke,” replied the 
woman, earnestly. 

“ And that girl ?” 

“ My daughter and—yours!”” she said solemn- 
ly. “And you have been saved, Maybrooke, 
from the greatest crime of all.” 

And now it was the turn of the stranger and 
Grace to be surprised. 

“His daughter, Lelia Sternmoor ?” asked the 
first, in surprise. 

“QO, mother! do not say he is my father!” 
And the tones of the daughter were full of grief 
as she uttered the words. 

“ True—too true,” replied Lelia Sternmoor, or 
rather Maybrooke, for we must not forget that 
she was his lawful wife ; “he is my husband and 
your father ; but I will explain another time.” 

Jesper seemed to comprehend his position ; he 
drank again and again, and glared at the group 
before him defiantly. 

“You lie—all of you! you want to extort 
from me. As for you, Charles Oakley,” he 
eried, as he advanced menacingly towards the 
man, “I will make you bite the dust for this 
night’s work—” 

“ My name is not Charles Oakley,” 
the stranger ; “ 


interrupted 
you are mistaken in me. Know 
me for what I am, Jesper Maybrooke, and trem- 
ble.” 

He tore off the long, flowing brown whiskers, 
heavy eyebrows, and false wig, 
towards the trembling Jesper. 

“ By all the fiends! it’s Merrill !” cried May- 
broake. 

“Yes; Ww alter Merrill, come to confound your 
villanies,” cried Walter Merrill, for it was indeed 
he who had thus saved Grace Sternmoor from a 


and advanced 


fate worse than death ; and we must leave our 


readers the explanation of his singular appear- 
ance till in another chapter we can do so satistac- 
torily. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical De sheen and at the office of publication } 
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Lh »w grateful is the certainty of death t 
world of consolation is contajned in the 
ice of the scriptures, that there a ll come a 
season, and he a place of refage, when and wh 
the wicked shall cease from tro subling, and ina 
weary hag tind rest! True virtue consists in the 

trngule, [ admit; bat it does not cease to be vir- 
tue, he ir we should seck repose after the victory 
Is won. 
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The Trials of a Near-Sighted Man. 


BY CLARA AUGU hae 





I am near-sighted; and when I have written 
| that, I have confided to you the chief difficulty 
| of my life. Nearsightedness is to me the root 

of allevil. I have nothing to say against the 

| honored proverb that declares money to be that 
réot; I know nothing in favor, or against that 
} assertion, having never been possessed of a suffi- 
cient quantity of that particular “ root,”’ to satis- 
fy myself of its nature. And here, permit me 
to introduce myself to the reader. My name is 
Jehoiakim Wilson; but people having a dislike 
to use their vocal organs unnecessarily, have ab- 
breviated my cognomen, and I am generally 
known as Hoke Wilson. A decided improve- 
ment over my baptismal title, I think. 

At the early age of fifteen, I began to be near- 
sighted. Whether this infirmity was caused by 
disease of the visual organ, or by the practice of 
reading novels by twilight—to which I was ad- 
dicted—I cannot say, but I think these after sun- 
set readings had the greater share in producing 
the unfortunate result. And here, young people, 
allow me to warn you one and all, to let books 
alone at all hours when the light is dim, or the 
air thick and cloudy. If you are blest with eyes, 
take care of them, for if your life extends to the 
half of fourscore, you will find that good eye- 
sight is worth more than a knowledge of all the 
novels in creation. I’d rather a son of mine 
would have the full power of his eyes, than be 
versed in all the foreign tongues that made Babel 
horrible. 

The first that I discovered of my affliction, 
was one evening when I went out to walk by 
moonlight ; for at that period, I was romantic. 
Almost every one has a touch of that feeling at 
some time of his life—it comes as naturally as 
the whooping-cough or measles—but it soon 
wears away before the stern, grinding realities 
that press their hard surfaces against him at every 
step. Yes, I went out to walk in the moonlight, 
and absorbed in the contemplation of her serene 
highness—the queen of night—I ceased to take 
an interest in things dane, and in ¢ 1 
I suddenly found myself introduced to the charm- 
ing inhabitants of a deep drain, nearly filled with 
muddy water. The bath ruined my clean shirt, 
my mother’s morning work at the irening-table, 
and left perceptible impressions on my buff vest 
and Websterian coat. I tried to convince my- 
self that if I had been looking at things earthly, 
Ishould have seen the abominable obstacle to 
my further progress, but I. know now, that this 
accident was only the first result of my bane. 
That night [ awoke from sleep witha start. The 
old clock was striking the hour of midnight. 
The white moonlight filled the room with almost 
noonday radiance, and there by the window, 
horrible to perceive ! was a tall figure, robed in 
white, with a fearful head, black as the pillars 
which support the dome of Erebus ! 
|. The cold sweat started out from every pore! 
I shivered like an autumn leaf, if not more so, 
and hid my face in the cognterpane. By-and-by 
I ventured to look forth once more—still the 
gaunt presence kept its station, not a fold of its 
ghastly robe moving, not a feature of its black 
countenance relaxing! There it stood immov- 
able, stern, and terrible as fate itself! I gave a 
desperate turn to my courage—it was screwed to 
the sticking point. I resolved on addressing my 
fearful guest. I had heard it remarked, that 
if, when visited by a ghost, you could speak to 
it and demand its errand, it would acknowledge 
the courtesy by unfolding its business and taking 
leave. I plucked off my nightcap, that all my 
senses might be acute ; and unbuttoned my shirt- 
collar, for somehow I felt dreadfully the need of 
more air. 

“Who, and what art thou, unnatural visitant ?”’ 

I used just the same tone of voice in making 
the address, that old Elder Blake generally em- 
ployed in giving out the benediction. 

There was no answer. The wind rustled the 
vines against the window, and bellowed fiercely 
down the chimney. Every separate hair on my 
scalp stood erect, like the quills of Shakspeare’s 
porcupine. 

“What dost thou here at this hour of the 
night? Why dost thou wander from thy grave, 
disturbing honest men ?” 

Isay I was but fifteen years old then, but I 
had begun to scrape my upper lip with one of 
my father’s cast-away razors, and consequently 
felt myself honestly entitled to the name of man. 

Still, my visitor made no reply. O, how the 
cold shudders crept over me! I know exactly 
how the fever and ague affects one, though I have 
never beer farther west than Troy, in New York. 
I lay down again, and enveloped myself in the 





blanket. With the warmth of the bedding, I was 
reassured. I began to think that 1 was acting a 


very cowardly part. What would Angelica 
Brown say if she knew that I laid with my head 
covered up, afraid of somebody dressed in white ? 
The thought gave me fresh courage, for Angelica 
was a particular flame of mine. What if I 
should arise and lay hands on the spectre, and 
force him to evacuate the premises, or explain his 
right to remain? Wouldn't it be a a 
to my children’s ¢ sndchildren ? 


‘ed to relate 
si Wouldn't an 
“Suuiring posterity, years hence, point to my grave 
with pride, and say : 

| “ There lies one who feared neither mortal nor 
| immortal! The man who talked with ghosts— 
who communed with spectres—the renowned and 
| brave Hoke Wilson, Esquire !” 








Yes, I would perform the action (that is, if my 
| courage did not ooze out in the showers of pers 
| piration that ran down my body. I put one foot 
| cautiously out of bed—shen the other, Then 1 
| down with both together, and landed on the floor. 
| Cautiously and preathlessly I crept towards the 
window ; my heart was in my 


throat, and my 
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So much for being near-sighted 

As time fled on, the accidents that I met with 
from being near-sighted were legion. 
tinually stooping after imaginary pins and needles 
that proved nothing but straws. 
the carpet had a score of times deceived me into 
the belief that there was a buttercup littering the 
floor; I bumped my head against cupboard doors 
and clothes poles innumerable; I mistook the 


I was con- 


horred) for the spotted cheese. Ata neighbor's, 
I astonished the good woman by asking for a 
spoonful of blackberries and cream—it was in 
the month of January—and come to find out, I 
had mistaken a bow! of grey beans for the sam- 
mer luxury of blackberries ! 

I could not tell the time of day by the town 
clock, if it had been to save the city; and I 
should not have recognized my own grandmother 
across the room. People with whom I was ac- 
quainted, began to cal! me haughty and “ stack 
up,”—I would meet them in the street, they 
said, and pass them by as though they had been 
so many lamp-posts ! Good, well meaning souls ; 
I did not recognize them from Adam! All this 
was, of course, very mortifying to me, and many 
a practical joke did I have played upon me by 
my pretended friends. 

Near me lived the Widow Grey, a fine-looking, 
blooming woman of thifty-five. I was quite a 
frequent visitor at the widow's. My excuse for 
going there so often was that I was practising 
singing with the widow, who was a superior vo- 
calist—but this was very far indeed from the 
truth. I went expressly to see the widow’s 
daughter Mary! And this same Mary was as 
pretty a black-eyed lass of sixteen, as Hillville 
could boast. The widow was very young-look- 
ing herself, and persisted in keepmg Mary in ri- 
diculously short dresses, which gave the beaux of 
the village the idea that the mother considered 
herself stiil very marriageable. 

One balmy October night (I was just nineteen 
then) I dropped in on the Greys, to assist the 
widow in singing a ney adaptation of “ Am I 
not fondly Thine Own?” ‘The widow presided 
at the piano; we were alone in the parlor, Mary 
having gone out with some young friends. 1 
stood behind the pianist, at her left: hand —but 
the composition was entirely new to me, and at 
my distance from the music, I could not discern 
asingle note. The base might commence with 
a crotchet, a quaver, or asemi-quaver—how was 
I to know ¢ 1 did my best, however, keeping up 
with the accompaniment, and effectually drown- 
ing the widow’s tine contralto voice. 

“O mercy !” cried the fair one, dropping her 
fat, white hand on the keys with a hard clatter, 
“that nete was staccato, and you sang it as 
though there was a hold over it!” 

I tried again, but with no better success. 

“ Goodness, Hoke!” screamed she, “ what 
has got into you, I’d like té6 know? You call 
it sol, and it’s do—low G—and a full swell! 
Don’t you see?” 

No, I certainly did fer see, but I told her I did, 
-and asked Yer past hrirrareerition. 
inform the reader, in mfidence, that I hada 
great and over-mastering fear of having it known 
that I was near-sighted. I leaned down over 
the music, so low that my hair (it was worn in 
Byronic locks) touched her forehead. I rather 
think she liked that, for she stretched her long 
neck slightly upward, and lifted her eyes to my 
face. Well, how it happened I do not exactly 
know, but in some part of the music that required 
a little extra eyesight to dissect one quaver from 
another, I bent lower, and my lips came in direct 
contact with the widow’s check! She quit play- 
ing in a moment, and shricked out : 

“Why, Mr. Wilson, how could you? 
you ashamed of yourself?” 

“T don’t know as I am,” said I, “I did the 
best I could with it. The base seems to be all 
mix€d up.with the tenor.” 

“ Base, indeed!” ejaculated she. “ Why, sir, 
do you pretend to deny that you kissed me ?” 
Her face was as red as a full-blown peony, and 
her round blue eyes really expressed unlimited 
astonishment. 

“ Why, really, I=I—I beg your pardon !” 

“No, I'll never parton you, Hoky—no, never !”” 
pouted she, ‘half-covering her face with her hand, 
and inclining her head towards me. 

“ Madam, I never intended to kiss you! 
touch was an accident!” 

How I ever found courage to make the expla- 
nation, I do not know, but it was worth while to 
see Mrs. Grey when I had spoken. Never did 
I behold so irate a cowntenance on a female 
before ! 

“ Hoke Wilson,” 


Aren’t 


The 


said she, with terrible calin- 
ness, “itis alie, sir! A false-faced bare hood ! 
I mean a bare-faced falsehood! And [’ll have 
you arrested for a breach of promise, see if I 
You've visited here for more’n two years, 
and we'llsee if a fellow’s to be attentive to alone 
widow for two whole years, and then have the 
effrontery to declare that he never intended to 
kiss her! Yes, we'll see! I'll go this instant to 
Squire Hill, and have the writ made out.” 

She stood up before me, pale, stern and res- 
olute—a determined Nemesis, I have a holy 


don't. 





and the bare mention of a 
Was there any 


horror of the lasy, 
writ made me shake with terror, 
harm in employing a little policy to assnage the 
widow’s wounded pride, and save myself? No, 
no, I said, not the least. 

“My dearest Mrs. Grey,” 
never thought of kissing 
something that I dared not do. 
virtue and modesty would have det rrel me. I 
which I 
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salt for sugar, and the boiled pork (which Tab- | 
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‘ 
obtained patronage, for I flatter myself that my 
skill was of no common order. But I made sad 
patients. I fell 
trod on cat's invisible tails; 





mistakes in the honses of my 
| over poodle dogs; 
entered 
wrong chambers, and fell down whole flights of 
stairs, by tripping my toes into loose pieces of 
carpeting. 
| In the street it was even worse. 


knocked down diminutive flower-pots ; 


I knew no- 
body, of course ; and I could not tell the Dock 
No 
doubt my friends thought me very green, but I 
could not help it ; nearsightedness, not verdancy, 
was my besetting curse. 

I had a wonderful way of going into the 
wrong shops and places of business. I damb- 
founded more than one dainty milliner by enter- 
ing her establishment and requesting to be 
shaved ; and on one occasion I visited a stove 


| Square from the Hanover Street omnibus. 


Georgia. The sign at the door deceived me. 
I thought it read—* Millinery and Bonnet Store,” 


Ware.” 

One day I concluded to visit home and sur- 
prise everybody. I had not had a letter from 
Hillville for a long ten weeks, 
at home, without warning. So I paid calls to 
for Hillville, and consigned myself to the rail- 
cars. Arrived at my destination, I walked 
briskly out towards my futher’s cottage in the 
suburbs. I reached the gate leading into the 
front yard, Georgia my sister was standing inthe 
door. I cleared the fence with a bound, sprang 
up the walk, flung away my valise, clasped the 
dear girl in my arms, and nearly drowned her 
with kisses. Instead of returning my caresses, 
she kicked, struggled and screamed, “ Murder! 
help!” at the top of her lungs. Her cries brought 
a tall, black-whiskered man from the back yard, 
armed with a hoe-handle, and of all the drub- 
bings that ever one poor fellow received, I got the 
worst. I was black and blue for a fortnight. 
Soon as I could speak, I informed the black 
avenger that 1 was Mr. Wilson who had former- 
ly resided there ; that I was near-sighted, and 
that I had supposed the lady who was standing 
in the doorway at the time of my arrival, to be 
my sister Georgia. The gentleman looked puz- 
zled for a moment, then he burst into a loud ha, 
ha, ha! It was no laughing matter for me, 1 
assure you. I didn’t understand what he could 
see so amusing. 

“ Ah, the Wilsons have removed from here to a 
stone front on Merton Street. I am Mr. Gra- 
ham, the present proprietor of this cottage. The 
lady whom you mistook for your sister was my 
wife.” 

To do the Grahams justice, they tried hard to 
atone forthe wrongs done me, and pressed me 
hard to stay all night. Mrs. Graham was a very 
pretty woman, but her husband had a jealous 
look, and I declined remaining. Mr. Graham 
then very kindly sent me over to my friends in 
- hie carriage. 

Delighted with being at home, I entered with- 
out ringing, hurried throngh the hall and into 
the parlor, which was vacant. I seated myself 
in what I took for a light-cushioned arm-chair 
(it was early twilight), but, goodness, gracious ! 
my seat sprang up with a scream, and fled from 
the room! It was a young lady dressed in buff 
muslin! Slightly out of temper with my con- 
tinued ill-fortune, I groped my way through a 
dark passage, towards a light that streamed dim- 
ly from somewhere. The apartment that I en- 
tered was the kitchen, and intent on exploring it, 
and discovering its inhabitants, I did not observe 
alarge tub of soft soap which obstructed my 
passage. Consequently I walked directly through 
it, or attempted to, but my foot caught in the 
handle, I tripped and fell my whole length on the 
hearth, where Sarah, our ancient domestic, was 
busied in stirring more soap. It was evidently 
soft-soap day at my father’s. Sarah uttered the 
inimitable female scream, and fled from the 
house. I arose, and to vent my wrath some 
way, I kicked the unoffending skillet of soap into 
the fire! 

Just then, Georgia appeared at the door. 
girl—what a welcome I received! I was put 
into a hot bath, and then into bed, and nursed 
up with good eatables and drinkables to my 
heart's content. The next morning, I found on 
the stand by my bedside a pair of spectacles that 
made the world seem a new one to me. I have 
worn them ever since. The young lady in 
whose lap I had so unceremoniously quartered 
myself the previous evening, was Mabel Luther, 
Georgia’s school chum, and sometime — well, 
perhaps I shall be a married man yet, in spite of 
my infirmity. 


Dear 





TOBACCO USERS. 


It has hecome very common to invest chewing 
tobacco and snuff in lead foil. Herr Hockel ex- 
amined some snuff from a quantity, part of which 
had been used by a patient who was laboring un- 
der a severe attack of lead poisoning, and found 
that it contained two and a half per cent. of me- 
tallic lead, The tobacco near the corners of the 
pack: age, being more perfectly enclosed by the 
foil, contained “the most lead, which is decom- 


or snuff in the form of carbonate of lead, which 
is the white lead paint of commerce, which in- 
fliets euch horrible safferings on many of those 
whose business compels them to work in it. The 
slaves of the disgusting “ weed "’ would do well 
to make a note of this, and either abandon the 
lexd Toil. — Aints on Toba 
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A MAHOMEDAN PROPHECY. 


| Ii is well known that many Mahomedans are 
| 
| 





ased with the belief that the days of their 
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warehouse to purchase a bonnet for my sister — 
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TOMATOES. 


Tits i¢ one of the meet health fubaew sll as the 
Most aniterenNy biked of all vegetables. ire 
healthfal qwulitwes do net depend on the mode of 
preparation for the table | it may be eaten thrive 
a day, cold of Rot, comked oF raw, alune, or with 

anit, pepper, Or vinegar, or ahogethe r, te a lite 
advantage and @ the otmest that can he mkes 
with an appetite. Bes healthfal quality artes 
from its slyche aeiifiey, in this, making it as vak 
uable perhaps @s bervies, cherries, eurrants and 
similar articles ; it is aleo highly nutritious, but 
its chief virtete consists f its tendency to heep 
the bowels free, owing to the seeds which ot pa 
tains, they acting as mechanies) irritants to the 
inner coating of the bowels, cxmimyg them to 
throw out arlarger amount of flaid matter than 
would otherwise have been done, to the effect of 
| keeping the mucous surfaces lubricated, and se 
curing @ greater solululitv of the intestinal eon 
tents, precisely on the principle that figs and 
white mustard sedis are so frequently efficient im 
removing Constipation ip certain forms of disease 
The tomato season ends with the frost If the 
Vines are pulled up before the frost comes, and 
are hung up in a well-ventilated cellar with the 
tomatoes hanging to them, the “ Love Apple " 
will continue ripening until Christmas. The 
cellar should not be too dry nor too warm. The 
knowledge of this may be improved to great 
practical advantage for ‘the benetit of my any who 
are invalids and who are fond of the tomaw — 
Hall's Journal of Heaith 
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The more modest generosity shows itself, the 
More imperious gratitude becomes. 


Om Curious Separtment, 





{Prepared for The The of our Union } 
A hard Bear-Fight. 

The best story of the season is the following —At Pen- 
man’s Ranch, Cal, three bunters encountered a bear, 
which they wounded with six shots. The bear pursued 
and caugit one of them, and while the others fled, the 
captured hunter hada hand © paw fight with the mon- 
ster. Having nothing but a short dirk-knife, he seized 
the bear by the tongue and attempted to use the dirk, 
but the blade bent on the bear's ribs. Having dragged 
the animal's tongue through the corner of its mouth, the 
creature could use his paws only, with which the man 
was terribly torn, his scalp having been knocked off by 
the bear's claws. At length the exhausted hunter let go 
the tongue and the bear made off, but was killed the next 
day, and weighed 600 pounds. The man recovered 





Asi } 

The Ottawa (Canada) Citizen saye:—'' One day tact 
week, while some laborers were removing stone from a 
quarry in this vicinity, they came upon a stone nwasur- 
ing between three and four feet in length, some eighteen 
iuehes in width, and about eight Inches thick, bearing 
on its surface the unmistakable impress of two human 
feet, the largest that of an Indian's right. and the smaller 
that of a squaw’s moccassined foot, sunk about three- 
fourths of an inch in the solid stone. We have seen the 
stone and the strange impressions it bears, but have to 
leave the enigma to be explained by those better posted 
in things beneath the earth than ourselves.”’ 
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Photography and Dentistry. 

No art, excepting that of photography, has prog 
and improved so rapidig as that of dentistry. Forty 
years ago it was not a distinct profession, for all doctors 
then offictated as tooth-pullers, with turnkey levers of the 
most rude description; and as for supplying the place of 
old teeth with new ones, it war newer dome at ali In 
1520 there were only thirty practicing dentists in the 
United States; in 1850 there were 2023; at present there 
are about 54). The invention of artificial teeth has 
given a wonderful impetus to this most useful and bene- 
ficial art. 


A 





Queer Law Case. 

A most extraordimary case has been submitted to the 
civil tribunal of Lyons :—A cobbler, a tinker, and a «mall 
tradesman pleaded each against the other to be declared 
sole owner of what they all described as the most marvel- 
lous discovery, namely, the placing of a lamp in the heet 
of s boot. with pipes running from it beneath the sole, so 
as to heat the foot! After examining the different pre- 
tensions of the parties, the tribunal declined to pronounce 
on the question of ownership, but condemned the cobbler 
and the trader to pay the tinker 150 francs for work done. 
Be careful. 

A short time agoa man named FErret, of Hempfield 
township, Westmoreland county, died after a poinful and 
lingering malady, produced, as is beHeved, by accidentally 
swallowing an insect while drinking at a spring, in which 
were dark insects having numerous feet. He said he had 
swallowed ove of them, and felt great uneasiness and vio- 
lent coughing, for which he could get oo relief. A few 
days before his death he coughed up a worm of the color 
and description of those in the spring at the time he 
drank out of it. 





THE “WELC OME GUES 


This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
which was commenced by the subscriber on the first of 
January. 184). It is intended, as ite name tudicates, for 
the Home Cinets, and ite individuality consists in ite 
forming just stich a journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the firest@e. It tx 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, nor adver- 
tisemnents admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and compieteness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Foro Form, presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, sketches. adventures. biographies of 
eminent men and of famous women, proce and poetic 
gems, all that is worthy of note in the foreign and do- 
mestic news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from pew 
books, and wit and humor, forming a most captivating 
weekly melange. The pian of its lesue, which has 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south. east and west. It is entirely 
neutral in polities, and all sectional and sectarian mat 

ters, preferring to make itself a Waicowe Guest to each 
| and all, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions No 
vulgar word or line will ever enlly ite fair pages. which 
| address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
| every one. In all respects it ie 


FRESH AND BRAUTIFUL, 


| the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the public @ corps of # AND BRILiIANT 
WRITERS and it will follow the lead of ne other journal 
that is published It presents s chaste and 
ing, and i* printed upon heavy, fine white paper on @ 

















rich, clear font of type, cast expressly fer it Thus 
forming of 

THE WELCOME GUEST, 
a charming visitor for any femily in the land Im the od 





iterial conduct of the paper, « corpe © dy comtrituters 

are organized, as well a+ severe eter writers of the 

other x t & preeuieed thet ne weekly jowrna) in 

the world atsall exce! it in pleasing variety, and the und 
versa interest of each enecenslve brue 

{ the of dest and larpert newspaper eetab- 

the United States the ep herriter ponsessee 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY EARLY HOME. 


BY A. W. BELLAW. 


Long cherished roof of tender years, 
Sweet stage of childhond’s scene, 

I hall thee with a pilgrim’s tears, 
Though years have passed between. 


Ah, weary years they ‘ve been to me, 
But I regret their loss; 

And ruthless years they ‘ve been to thee, 
Dim hid in veiling moss. 


I see Time peep from every rent, 
I see it on the door; 

The very air is indolent, 
That was so «pry before. 


How oft beneath this solemn porch 
Ilave I with pleasure played, 

When Life held boldly out his torch, 
When sunshine knew no shade, 


The grass is green upon the lawn, 
But falling are the trees; 

O, see, ye spirits of the gone, 
Your lives decayed like these! 


Dear Memory, feast your royal eye, 
For bounded is my stay; 

My heart's deep fountain has grown dry, 
And I must haste away. 


Long cherished roof of tender years— 
My early home, farewell! 

T give to thee my pilgrim tears— 
It was for thee they fell. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


KING JAMES’S WOOING, 





BY AMANDA M. HALE. 

Tue misfortunes thgt beset the princes of the 
house of Stuart, their intimate association with 
great events, the romance of their lives, and the 
sorrowful interest that invests the tragic fate of 
the most distinguished of their race, have lent a 
charm to some of the most attractive episodes of 
history, and upon the basis of facts relating to 
this unfortunate royal line, Walter Scott has 
reared the delightful creations of his exuberant 
fancy. 

In studying the private character of the Stuarts, 
with reference to the times in which they lived, 
and the events among which they were thrown, 
we find much to excuse, or at least palliate the 
crimes and follies that in many instances resulted 
so disastrously to themselves. By the accession 
of James the Sixth to the English throne upon 
the death of Elizabeth, the islands were united 
into one sovereignty, but previous to becoming 
king of Great Britain, the new monarch had 
governed his own indocile subjects through a 
long period fertile in insurrections and con- 
spiracies. 

The strife of contending factions for power, 
during six minorities antecedent to his birth, had 
impoverished the kingdom and shorn it of its 
strength. When after the murder of Lord Darn- 
ley, the unhappy Mary was driven to throw her- 
self upon the cruel hospitality of her English 
cousin, James, an infant of fourteen months, was 
left at Stirling Castle, under the charge of his 
hereditary guardian, the Earl of Mar. Here the 
babe was taken from the cradle and crowned 
King of Scotland, the earl putting the globe and 
sceptre into his tiny hand and holding the regal 
crown over his head. In his childhood the boy- 
king manifested those oddities for which he was 
afterwards renowned. He was perpetually say- 
ing droll things and displaying a queer humor, 
which, however unkingly it may be, makes his 
personal history vastly amusing. When four 
years of age, James opened his Parliament, 
assembled in the great hall of Stirling Castle. 
A short speech had been taught him to repeat, 
and pending its delivery, the little fellow seated 
upon the throne and—tilled with childish won- 
der—peering curiously about the apartment, es- 
pied a hole in the roof where a slate had blown 
off. When the time came he repeated his speech 
with the utmost gravity and exactness, adding at 
the close in precisely the same tone, “ But there’s 
ane hole in this Parliament.” In the unsettled 
state of the country the sages of the day were 
ready to accept this curious emendation as a 
bona side prophecy. 

The story of his wooing and winning Anna of 
Denmark is an amusing phase in the history of 
this monarch, rendered so no less by the singular 
state of his affairs than by his humorous way of 
managing them. 

In the preceding century the Shetland and 
Orkney isles had been pawned to Scotland by the 
King of Denmark, and had since been peacefully 
held, in unredeemed mortgage, as a part of her 
dominions, But now Frederic second, the Dan- 
ish ruler, finding himself prosperous and wealthy, 
proposed to pay up the pledge money and take 
back the islands. 

The Scotch, however, were loth to make the 
surrender, not on account of the intrinsic value of 
the isles, but because the close neighborhood of 
a powerful maritime power must prove embar- 
rassing and perhaps dangerous; but they were 
quite unable to retain the territory by force of 
arms, and so the matter was anxiously debated 
for some years, without being definitely settled. 
Meantime, the young king was growing to man- 
hood, and there appeared a prospect that Scot- 
land might continue to hold her insular domin- 
ions, through a matrimonial alliance. 

Says the old chronicle, “ The Kiag of Den- 
mark had twa fair doghters, and he was willing 
(gif it su/d please our king), to give him the 
choice of thaim, or that he would accept the ane 
of thiam as it should please the father to bestow 
quhilk suld be the maist comely and the best for 
his princelie contentment.”” The ambassadors 
who brought this proposition were authorized, in 
case his Scottish majesty waa indisposed to the 
marriage, to demand the restitution of the Ork- 
ney and Shetland isles. The alliance seems not 
to have been repugnant to James, but whatever 
were his inclinations, the royal wooer was not 
apparently at his own entire disposal. 

Mary was desirous of marrying her son to a 


Catholic princess of Spain, while Queen Eliza- | 


beth, his godmother, proposed the daughter of 
Gustavus Vasa, promising to defray the wedding 


| they sent an ambassador extraordinary 


<i TEE SLAG CE CUR UNIGN? xs 


e 

But the 
prudent Scotch were resolved not to go to war 
fur the possession of the Orkneys, and they had 
a shrewd notion that the Danish princess would 
have a rich “tocher 


expenses if her counsel was accepted. 


"exclusive of the isles, so 
in the 
person of Peter Young, the king’s old school- 
master, over to Denmark, to learn the necessary 
particulars. The heartless match-marrer, Eliza- 
beth, now commenced a violent opposition to the 
marriage, with such success that the matrimonial 
treaty was delayed three years. 

In 1587, Frederic second, angrily demanded 
the restoration of his isles, threatening an appeal 
to arms as the alternative. The Scottish mon- 
arch was alarmed, and once more sent over Peter 
Young, with full power to arrange the prelim- 
inaries for his union with the eldest princess. 


Queen Elizabeth now artfully changed her tactics. | own, was right honorable, and does intinite credit 


She invited Henry, King of Navarre, to offer the 
hand of his sister Catherine to James. Henry 
accordingly despatched a noble lord to Scotland 
to propose the alliance, making him the bearer 
of a picture of the Princess Catherine, a very 
noble lady, but unfortunately nearly twice the 
age of the royal wife-seeker. At the same time, 
in order to ruin James at the court of Denmark, 
Elizabeth made it known there, that he was con- 
templating a union with Navarre. Upon the re- 
ception of this intelligence, Frederic immediately 
betrothed his e/dest daughter to the Duke of 
Brunswick, and told the Scottish ambassador, 
that if his master sent to espouse Anna before 
the first of May, 1589, she should be given to 
him ; if not, the treaty must be given up and the 
isles restored—so giving him a beautiful minia- 
ture of Anna, he sent him home to Scotland. 

King James diligently compared the two pic- 
tures, and then entered upon a course of prayers 
for guidance upon the subject. At the end of a 
fortnight, he told his counsellors that he “had 
been praying and avisen with God, and that con- 
sequently he was resolvit to marry the Danish 
princess ;”” not a singular choice, certainly, for a 
youth of twenty years, since Anna was a pretty, 
dark-haired, ivory-complexioned girl of sixteen, 
and Catherine was a lady of thirty-six, concern- 
ing whose beauty history is silent. 

Queen Elizabeth now interposed again, insist- 
ing upon the match with Navarre. In truth she 
was determined that James should not marry at 
all, for she had privately written to Henry to 
postpone his sister’s marriage three years, and 
had also won over to her views, by the use of 
bribes, some members of the Scottish privy coun- 
cil, so the poor king stood hardly a chance of 
any wife, if he submitted to his royal godmother. 
Quite in despair, James “secretly incited some 
of his trusty servants to move the Edinburgh 
artizans to make a manner of a meeting, threat- 
ening to slay the chancellor and maltreat the 
council, if the Danish marriage was longer de- 
layed.” This stratagem was successful. The 
councillors bestirred themselves forthwith, and 
sent over some noble lords as proxies to con- 
clude the king’s marriage. A fleet had yet to 
he prepared to convey the bride to her new home, 
and in consequence of this delay, it was not until 
the twentieth of August, thatthe Earl Marischal 
of Scotland received the hand of Anna of Den- 
mark, as proxy for his king. Another month 
passed away, before all the preparations were 
completed and the bride-queen and her train 
fairly embarked on board the ship of Peter 
Munch, the Danish Admiral. Twice the squad- 
ron came in sight of Scotland, and was beaten 
back by adverse winds which blew them upon 
the coast of Norway. 

These tempests, in the fall of the year, in the 
mild German Ocean, seemed so very remarkable 
to the astute Peter Munch, that he resorted to 
supernatural causes to account for such extra- 
ordinary results, and remembering that he had 
lately boxed the ears of a citizen of Copenhagen, 
he accused the good man’s wife of having raised 
these storms in order to be avenged, and the 
poor woman was burnt alive, in accordance with 
the superstitious belief in witcheraft. A third 
storm came on which so damaged the admiral’s 
skip, that he was forced to take refuge in one of 
the deep Norwegian fjords. 

It was now too late to go to Scotland, and the 
alternative of returning to Denmark does not 
appear to have been considered, and the dreary 
prospect was before the bride of spending the 
winter in a miserable village, deprived of the very 
comforts of life. Anna wrote letters to her yet 
unseen husband detailing her disasters, and a 
young Dane at the peril of his life conveyed these 
epistles to James. The sorrowing king read 
them with tears and long-drawn sighs, and the 
next day, in council, announced his intention to 
send Francis Stuart with six ships to bring his 
bride home; but, alas, for the finances of the 
kingdom! It was represented to the monarch 
that it would cost too much “si/ler.” In the 
perplexity of this new embarrassment, the chan- 
cellor, commiserating his king’s trouble, offered 
his own services, and the best ship he could 
furnish, which was only a craft of a hundred and 
twenty tons—a frail vessel for breasting those 
storms that had vanquished the powerful Danish 
fleet. James now gallantly determined upon 
undertaking the voyage himself. It was neces- 
sary to keep the design a secret, lest the people 
should refuse to let their king go. Elizabeth 
had also eight large ships cruising in the northern 
seas, so that considering all things the adventure 
was in no small degree dangerous. Such chival- 
rous daring and lofty courage goes far to refute 
the accusation that James was naturally a cow- 
ard. Of all the quaint speeches that were ever 
made, none surely were ever quainter and queerer, 
than those of our royal oddity, from the time he 
resolved upon this journey. He says, “I keepit 
it fra my chancellor, tua reasons moving me. I 
knew that gif Thad made him of my counsel, he 
had been //amit for putting it into my head, and 
then remembering what burdens he bears for 
leading me by the nose, as gf 1 were a bairn that 
could do naething for myself. 
on her journey, I was advertised of her deten- 


neared the Norwegian coast, 
& storm on the fifth day, 
bravely weathered, and 


only meeting with 

which his little vessel 
at length, running into 
one of the sounds, he landed on the twenty-cighth 
of October. He must have had a dreary time 
travelling among the Norway snows, for he did 
not discover his bride's retreat till the nineteenth 
of November. The annalist thas quaintly re- 
cords the meeting : 

“Immediately at his coming, the king passed 
in buites and all to her highness; his majesty 


| minded to give the queen a kiss after the Scottish 
| fashion, whi/k the queen refusit as not being the 





The queen being | 


tiun by contrary winds, and it was not likely she | 





could complete her voyage, therefore, resoleit 1 to 
make that possible on my part whilk was unpossitle 
on hers.” 

In four days from his embarkation, the king 


form of her country; but after a few words 
privily spoken betwixt his majesty and her, 
familiarity ensued.” 

The behaviour of James towards this young 
girl thus given to him without anv will of her 


to the goodness of his heart. While the fierce 
winter winds were blowing on that desolate 
coast, King James married Anna of Denmark, 
his chaplain performing the ceremony. The 
weather now threatened their detention in Nor- 
way for the season. Towards the end of the 
honeymoon, ambassadors came from Copen- 
hagen, entreating them to come over if possible, 
to the Danish capital. This was a perilous 
journey. A century after, entire regiments of the 
hardy warriors of Charts the twelfth perished 
in the very passes through which the royal pair 
must make their way. It was undertaken, how- 
ever, and in spite of the most appalling danger 
they reached Cronenburg in safety. Here, the 
jovial king making no objection to being married 
as many times as his bride’s friends thought 
desirable, the ceremony was celebrated the third 
time. On the last occasion, Denmark formally 
surrendered the Orkney and Shetland isles. 
Anna also received forty thousand crowns, mak- 
ing in alla very satisfactory dower. The win- 
ter passed in courtly festivities, and with the 
spring came six ships from Scotland, to hasten 
the tardy return of the sovereign. King James 
and his young wife arrived at Leith on Mayday. 
The metropolis poured forth its inhabitants to 
greet the fair queen, and the royal couple were 
everywhere wel i with enth demon- 
strations of joy. 

On May seventeenth, with suitable pomp and 
ceremony, at the Abbey of Holyrood, Anna of 
Denmark was crowned Queen of Scotland. 








HOW TO CURE MONOMANIA. 


A painful case has just been submitted to the 
tribunal of correctional police of Rochefort : “A 
Spaniard said to be of excelient family, and pos- 
sessed of a good income, named De la B—, was 
accused of stealing a silver spoon and fork ‘from 
the table d’hote of the Hotel du Bacha, in that 
town. The robbery was clearly proved, and the 
man himself admitted the fact. Moreover, sev- 
eral articles of plate, which also turned out to be 
stolen, were found in his trunk. But his advo- 
cate contended that he ought not to be con- 
demned, inasmuch as he had committed the 
robbery under the influenceof monomania, which 
he couid not resist. In pyupf of this, the Jearned 
gentleman stated that» éa\ ‘in, for numerous 
robberies of the like kine.atitifad becn condemned 
altogether to no fewer thar thirty-two years’ im- 
prisonment, but in consideration of his mental 
infirmity, he had been pardoned by the crown. 
He stated, too, that though unable to abstain from 
stealing, the prisoner never sold the articles, but 
kept them for a time, and then sent them back, 
carriage paid, to the owners. As a further proof 
that the unfortunate man was not a thief, but a 
monomaniac, the counsel mentioned that when 
he came into France he was charged by a friend 
to remit 11,000f. to a banker in Marseilles, and 
that he executed the mission with the strictest 
fidelity, but could not resist stealing a silver fork 
at a table d’hote. Notwithstanding all this, 
the tribunal held that the monomania was 
not sufficiently proved, and condemned the 
prisoner to five years’ imprisonment.’’—/aris 
Siecle. 





AN UNRELIABLE WITNESS. 


There are some who are so unwilling to adfhit 
the truths of the Bible, as often to show great cre- 
dulity in believing what they think will destroy 
the testimony of the Scriptures. A Mr. Leonard 
Horner has recently demonstrated, as he thought, 
from discoveries hé made in Egypt, that man has 
existed on the earth for twenty thousand years. 
At the base of a statue in Memphis, of one of the 
Pharaohs, whom he supposed to have reigned 
about 1360 years before Christ, he found an ac- 
cumulation of nine feet four inches of Nile mud ; 
adding to that 1854, the date of his excavation, 
he has 3214 years for the accumulation, making 
the rate of increase three and a half inches a cen- 
tury. Making deeper excavations, he found, at 
the depth of thirty-nine feet, a piece of pottery, 
from which he and other learned men concluded 
that man must have existed 13,371 years before 
1854. The Lendon Literary Gazette, in demon- 
strating the fallacy of this assumption, states that 
this very statue was upright and uninjured only 
six centuries ago, being described by an Arab 
historian who visited it then; so that the sedi- 
ment must have accumulated in less than six 
centuries, instead of more than thirty, and the 
other calc — based upon it fall to the ground. 

orl: 





CROMWELL’S HEAD. 


Lord Coke, describing in October, 1754, the 
Floren@ne Gallery, mentions among other curious 
things : “A head in wax of Oliver Cromwell car- 
ries on it all the marks of a great man. It bears 
the strongest characteristics of boldness, steadi- 
ness, sense, penetration, and pride. It is said to 
have been taken off from his face after death. I 
cannot yield to that assertion. The muscles are 
strong and lively, the look is fierce and command- 
ing. Death sinks the features, renders all the 
muscles languid, and flattens every nerve. 
dare say the Duke of Tusc any then reigning 
(Ferdinand IL.) thought it an honor to ask and 
receive so valuable a present. The face was 
certainly finished during life ; but the succeeding 
times rendered the avowal of such a gift impoli- 
tic.”’— Notes and Queries. 





THE FRENCH EMPRESS. 


The family of Guzman (of which the French 
E mpress is a descendant) is one of the most illus- 
trious and historic houses in Europe ; 
parent stock from which have sprung the Dukes 
of Medina de las Torres, the Dukes of Medina 
Sidonia, and the Counts and Dukes of Olivares, 
and the Marquises and Counts of Montijo, 
Counts of Theba, and Grandees of Spain. ‘In 
addition to the name of Guzman, her majesty is 
entitled to that of Portocarrero, which recalls 
likewise great historical associations. The em- 
press is not the first of her race who has been 
called to a throne ; in 1663, Donna Louisa Fran- 


| cesca de Guzman married the King of Portugal, 


Don Juan LV. of Braganza.—Burke s Vicissitudes 


! of Families. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Stupent.—It would take all the space devoted to co 
spondents to answer your questions The qualiaen- 
tions for admission to the Latin Schoot are advertised 
in the papers. A very talented person might acquire 
the classic languages by self-instruction. 

CoC —We have a bovich but pretty distinet recollection 
of the oratory of the Ixte Harrison Gray Otis; it was 
Ciceronian, very pleasing and persuasive 

Sovra Sraeat.—The Raveis and an opera troupe will cer- 
tainly come to the Boston 

© Fire-Leaper.’"— In some pictures of the French Zouaves 
we have seen them represented with a turban, in oth- 
ers wearing the tasselled fez or cap 

* Rigpons.”—No horse ever did, and no horse ever cen, 
as ima minute. Set that down for a “fixed 


R. T “ —Such places as you indicate are extremely diffi- 
cult of attainment. The whole affair is a lottery, and 
you ought to turn your attention to something certain. 

D. ¢., Chiesgo.—If you have three hours a day which 
you can devote to study and reading. you are more for- 
tunate than most men. Bulwer says that is ail the 
time he has beea able to devote to literature, and yet 
what a voluminous author and excellent schoiar he is. 

M. G.—William 1V., of England, the successor of George 
1V., was the third son of George IIL, and born in Au- 
gust, 175. 

Gyanast.—The feat of walking a thousand miles in a 
thousand hours was first performed by Captain Bar- 
clay, a native of Scotland, who died in INd4, at the age 

He was a delicate boy, but. like Dr. Windship, 
acquired great muscular stre ogth by exercise. He used 
to make nothing of walking thirty-two miles to break- 








fast. 

Tursvis.—Miss Smithson, the English opera-singer, who 
was so successful on the Parisian lyric stage in 1850, 
married Hector Berlioz the composer, and died in INS4. 


Reaver.—It is estimated that twelve pounds of blood | 


pass through the heart every minute. 

** MippLesex.’—1. Sugar is sup) to have been known 
to the ancient Jews. It was found im the East Ludies 
by Newchens, 325 B.C. It was introduced into Europe 
from Asia. The art of sugar refining was first practised 
in Europe, in 1659. 2. Cnicory is the root of the com- 
mon endive, diied and roasted like coffee. 

G. C.—William Cobbett never wrote a ijine of poetry to 
our kuowledge; he even affected to despise aud satirize 
Milton, the greatest of English poets. 

Hovsektersr.—It is stated that if the chimney-glass of a 

mp be cut with a diamond on the convex side, it will 
never crack, as the incision affords room for the expan- 
sion produced by the heat, and the glass, after it is 
cool, returns to its ae shape, with only a serateh 
visibie where the cut is made. 

D. C., Rockport, Mass.—The 
ship-of- war Little Belt and the United 
President occurred May 16, 1811. 

B. L. v., Concord, N. 
weather the human voiwe has been heard across the 
Straits of Gibraltar—a distance of ten miles. 


States frigate 





FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

It is evident that the shrewdest statesmen of 
England look with distrust, if not with fear, upon 
the Emperor of France at the present time. 
Notwithstanding that France and England are 
nominally allies, though they are concerting to- 
gether for the protection of the Christians in 
Syria, and for the prosecution of the war in Chi- 
na, still their “cordial understanding,” to use a 
diplomatic phrase, does not rest upon a solid 
basis. While all is apparently smooth upon the 
surface, Lord Palmerston, the tirst minister of the 
British crown, a man whose position gives weight 


| to every word he utters, startles all England by 


declaring, in the House of Commons, that danger 
is brooding. He went pn to say, in the speech 
to which we refer, “It is difficult to say when 
the storm may burst, but the horizon is charged 
with clouds that betoken the possibility of a tempst. 
The House, of course, knows that in the main I 
am speaking of our neighbor across the channel, 
and there is no use in disguising it.’ Again, 
“the army of France is greater than she requires 
for the purpose of defence.” And further : “* No 
nation in the world would think, unprovoked, of 
attacking France. Nothing could be gained by 
it; no one could expect to dismember France, 
and no one would fare otherwise than ill who 
ventured upon an unprovoked attack upon 
France ; and therefore, for the defence of France, 
we may pronounce that vast army unnecessary. 
I do not mean to say that the army is raised for 
the deliberate purpose of aggression. I trust it 
is not; but the possession of power to aggress 
frequently gives the desire to do so. You cannot, 
you are not entitled to rely upon the forbearance 
of a stronger neighbor. You are bound to make 
your defensive means proportionate to his means 
of aggression. But is it only on land that the ar- 
rangements of France are disproportionate to her 
necessities for defence? We know that the ut- 
most exertions have been made, and are still 
making, to create a navy very nearly equal to 
our own —a navy which cannot be required for 
purposes of defence of France, and which, there- 
fore, we are justified in looking upon as a possi- 
ble antagonist which we may have to encounter 
—a navy which would give to our neighbors the 
means of transporting within a few hours a large 
and formidable number of troops to our coast.” 


his demand for an appropriation of $55,000,000, 
for the purpose of strengthening and increasing 
the fortifications of the country. 

We have more than once expressed our opin- 
ion that England had cause to fear hostility 
from France sooner or later. 
Louis Napoleon will one day attempt to wipe out 


oms the hearts of all Frenchmen, except a hand- 
ful of superannuated leyitimists. 
disavowals, we believe that he means to carry 
out the traditions of the first Emperor of France 
and of his name. 


In spite of his 


affair between the British | 


| dare say a single word about the pretended law- 
fl.—In a peculiar state of the 





| City Hall. 


We believe that | 


| have 


; Emperor. 


We regard as an indication of his purpose, the | 


permission to publish that pamphlet on the 
“ Trish Question,” 
Europe.* 
cation of the 


which has caused such a stir in 
Every one remembers how the publi- 
“ Roman Question” 

This pamphlet is well calculated 
It re- 
hearses the long list of wrongs that England has 
inflicted 
misery of Ireland is the systematic 


preceded the 
war in Sicily. 
to create a fecling of alarm in England. 
on Ireland; shows how mach of the 
work of Eng- 
if independ- 
ent, self sustained, and self-governed ; 
the “ The 
cause of Ireland, more than of any other coun- 
apply 
* The interest 
there is a jast and civiliz- 
ing canse to be made successful.’ ” 


towards close, significantly says 


trv, deserves that Europe shall to her, 


adopting them, these noble words 
of France is wherever 





* A translation of this pamphiet has been published by 
of the ~ Pilot, ia this city 





and then, | 


-ciations hanging about her. 


: ; | throw a suspension bridge across at 
These startling remarks were made in support of | . ‘ . 
, | ington Heights to Guttenburg. 


| pers announce for November next, the publica- 
the disgrace of Waterloo, a disyrace that enven- | 








These words were used by Napoleon IL 
the opening of the Chamber in 1859 


al | 
Should 
Napoleon determine to carry out what he once 
projected, and invade England, he would make of 


Treland a pont dapy wi. The shock would be 
terrible; it would convulse the world ; but the 
issue would be doubtful. It would be a war of 


Titans, such as even the first Napoleonic era 
never witnessed. We never believed that France 
and England would long be friends, with a Bona 
parte upon the throne of the former; and it 
would not surprise us to learn, at no distant date, 
that the rupture had taken place. 
—-———- 
THE GREAT EASTERN. 

The captain of this mechanical leviathan ex 
pressed a wish, at a recent dinner in New York, 
that we Yankees might build a bigger ship 
“Fools and their money are soon parted,’ but 
as Yankees don’t happen to be born idiots, it is 
not likely we shall take up the challenge. But 
if we do, when we have drawn our elephant, we 
think we shall manage hig a little better than 
John Bull has his monster raree show. The 
Great Eastern leaves our shores with a very in- 
different reputation, and we think our New York 
friends will never care to see her steaming up 
their beautifal bay again. She will carry away 
lots of their dollars, but very few of their good 
wishes. She was managed wrongly throughout. 
In the first place, an exorbitant admission fee was 
charged for seeing the big ship, and when a re- 
duction was made, the proper standard was not 
even then reached. Mr. Barnum gave the agent 
the benefit of his experience, but John Bull nev- 
er takes advice, and he scorned the counsels of 
the veteran exhibitor. Then, that everything 
connected vi the great _ might be on a scale 
of cor 





I ri , her first excursion 
trip was a gigantic swindle. An enormous price 
was charged for the trip, and the people who 
were generous enough to give it, and embark in 
her, were treated worse than dogs — starved, de- 
prived of sleeping accommodations, bullied and 
fleeced by waiters, and rendered as uncomfortable 
as avarice, incompetency, and insolence could 
make them. We trust no man connected with 
that ship, when he gets back to England, will 


lessness and rowdyism of Americans. It is a 
marvel that the swindled passengers contented 
themselves with holding an indignation meeting, 
and passing denunciatory resolations ; if some- 
body had received a coat of tar and feathers, the 
Yankee nation might also have been justitied in 
giving a verdict of “ sarved him right !’" 

This brazen farce of the excursion was an 
afterpiece to the graver circumstances which have 
marked the history of this unlucky ship. Her 
launch was only effected at an enormous outlay, 
and was attended by fatal casualties ; her first 
trial-trip was marked by a terrible accident ; her 
first captain, after sinking his fortune, lost his 
life, before her first regular voyage ; the company 
that built her were heavy losers by her; and now 
she goes home with a cloud of unpleasant a-so- 
We rather think we 
must decline the honor of attempting to follow in 
her wake. 

+2ce 
GARIBALDI. 

There is a contention among cities and conti- 
nents for the honor of giving birth to the Italian 
hero. The Irish say he is an Irishman, and that 
his real name is Garrett Baldwin, called Gari- 
baldi “for short ;” but a Canadian paper says 
quizzically: “ All disputes on this subject may 
be considered as settled, as we give below proof 
sufficient to satisfy all thinking individuals that 
he is a Canadian, In the year 1812, a noted Iri- 
quois chief, named Garrabaldeh, (signifying 
“Mighty in War,’’) immigrated from Western 
New York to Lower Canada. He had several 
sons, the eldest called Joseph, who was called by 
the French inhabitants, who could not pronounce 
the Iroquois correctly, Garribalde. In the year 
1820, old Garrabaldeh died, and Joseph was pre- 
vailed upon by a priest to accompany him to Ita- 
ly. He was educated by this priest, and received 
Giuseppe as a name, instead of Joseph, and was 
taught to write his name Garibaldi. ‘This infor- 
mation was received from Francis Garribalde, at 
present living near Sorrel, with whom the great 
general constantly corresponds. Persons still 
having any doubts on this important matter can 
satisfy themselves by applying to Francis at Sor- 
rel. It can no longer be said that Canada has 
not produced one great man. 





BripGine Hupson. —It 


THE is contem- 
plated, in order to facilitate intercourse be- 
tween the two sides of the Hudson River, to 


Wash- 
The heights are 
above Bloomingdale, about eight miles from the 
It will cost about three mil!lions and 
a half of dollars. A similar project was discussed 
many years ago. 


+ore 


INTERESTING Work. — The 





AN Paris pa- 
tion of Memoirs and Correspondence 
King and Queen of Westphalia, or the late 
Prince and Queen Catherine = This 
Prince left secret notes for his Memoirs, which 
been delivered into the of the 


of the 
Jerome 


hands 


-_-— -——- «wees —— -- 
-A large Crys 
of that 

the Alexander 
by the Horticul 
tural Society, and arranged for a permanent ex 


A Russias Crystar Parace.- 
tal Palace 


about to 


model 
be built 


on the of London, 


is Opposite 


Palace at Saint Petersburgh, 


hibition of plants and flowers. 
—_—_« 


Prize Fia HTING 


<> 
—The New Hampshire 
islature has passed a very severe law for thy 


lee 
pre 
The Granite State will 


henceforth be studiously avoided by the fancy 


vention of prize-fighting 


——_——— eweoers -— 
Hespoupt's Coutectiow.—The public aur 
tion of the objects of Art lett by Alexamler von 
Humboldt, bas been fixed for the 17th of Septem 

ber at Berlin 








‘ere Saeainieeel 
Guat's Eveor—The original manuseript of 
“ Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard 


lately sold at auction in London for £110 
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FIRESIDE TRAVELLERS. 

For every man who gratifies his roving dispo- 
sition by visiting Europe, there are a thousand 
who, for varioas good and sufficient reasons never 
stir far away from home. But a very small pro- 


portion of those who do go abroad profit by their 


journeyings. 
book—and a very good one, by the way—which 
tells you how to do Europe, that is, England, 


We have just been reading a hand- | 


Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, Germany | 


and Italy in four months. Such a tour must of 


course be a very racy one, and it can be accom- 


plished by a single man at an outlay of from 800 
to 1200 dollars ; if he is a good, generous fellow, 
and takes his wife with him, it will cost a little 
more than double, say from 2500 to 3000 dollars, 
that is, for travelling in first-rate style. Now 
what is the result of this race through Europe ? 
Why, our traveller friend is able to say, with his 
hand on his heart, that he has been in Dublin, 
Cork, 


Edinboro’, Glasgow, London, Paris, | 


Brussels, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Geneva, Rome, | 


ete. ; Lut how much has he really seen of those 
celebrated cities? You might as well expect a 
man who has been looking through a rapidly- 
revolving kaleidoscope for half an hour to have 
a distant recollection of all the brilliant combina- 
tions and figures of that curious instrument. In 
his memory all sort of scenes must be jumbled 
together, like toys in a child’s play-room, and he 
must find it very difficult to locate properly even 
such bulky objects as churches, galleries and 
statues, 

We have a great mind to write a hand-book of 
Europe for “ fireside ” travellers, forlorn mem- 
bers of the Can’t-get-away Club. Accompanying 
the book should be a fine stereoscopic instru- 
ment, with four or five dozen slides. ‘These won- 
derful stereoscopic views of European scenes, 
calmly and deliberately studied, actually give the 
observer a clearer notion of the scenes depicted 
than can be obtained by the hasty traveller who 
casts a hurried glance at them under unfavorable 
circumstances. He may be ina haste to catch a 
certain railroad train or a certain steamer, or in 
a worry about his baggage or passport, or think- 
ing about the failure of a rascally banker with 
whom his funds were lodged; but no such an- 
noyances disturb the equanimity of our tarry-at- 
home traveller. Look at these pyramids and 
Sphinxes, the wonders of the Nile-land. The 
marvellous picture before you was painted by 
rays retiected from the very stones themselves. 
They must be correct, for Nature herself was 
the artist. Lo! the majestic dome of St. Pe- 
ters ! the cathedral of Notre Dame! the icy sum- 
mit of Mt. Blanc! the “ castled crags of Drach- 
enfels !” Killarney, London, Paris! Two cen- 
turies ago, had photography been known, the 
operator would have been roasted at the stake for 
practising the black art. Really, what with 
books and stereoscopes, an idle or a poor man 
need not go to Europe to learn as much as he 
need to know about the old world. 

What an economy of time and money! What 
an avoidance of seasickness, of the smell of oil 
and smoke, and :bilge-water that adds to the 
nausea of the ocean-crossing voyager! Your 
fireside traveller needs no passport, no letters of 
introduction, no letters of credit. When he is 
tired of sight-seeing, he shuts up his box and re- 
turns to his normal condition. He can go from 
Venice to Amsterdam, from Syria to Scotland in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

We do not profess to have originated the idea, 
however. Many books of travel have been 
writgen by persons who never left thgjr native 
land. This is one of the tricks of the book- 
making trade, well understood by Grub-Street 
hacks. But waiving originahty, we claim that 
our views are entitled to respectful consideration, 
as the diplomatists say. 





Traine Curtprex.—Do not allow achild 
to be perpetually attending to his bodily sensa- 
tions ; or, at any rate, do not allow him to be 
perpetually making remarks about them—the 
niceness of this dish, the ugliness of that object, 
that the day is too hot, the walk too long, ete. 
With proper care you may increase his hardi- 
hood, without endangering his health. Seme- 
thing may be done by direct discipline ; but more 
by making endurance a point of honor with 
children, otherwise they will indemnify them- 
selves at the first opportunity. 





SrycuLar Custom.—In Philadelphia it is the 
“custom 10 suspend black ribbons, or crapes, from 
the windows for months after a death has oc- 
curred in a family. The Ledger calls for a re- 
form in this custom, and thinks that there are 
other testimonials that might be more appropri- 
ate, as strangers receive the impression that some 
fatal epidemic is prevalent. 





A cvrtous Fact.—Major Culbertson, who 
has just come from the Rocky Mountains, says 
that the head waters of the Missouri and Colum- 
bia Rivers are so near together, that he at one 
time drank from the Missouri on the east side of 
the Rocky Mountains, and a half hour afterwards 
from the Columbia, on the Pacific. 





A mopern Leanper.—The Louisville Cour- 
ier tells of a young gentleman in that city who is 


A HIGHWAY ADVENTURE. 

We had thoaght that the days of highwaymen, 
or, in classic Romany, “high tobymen,” were 
passed and gone, like the days of chivalry which 
Edmund Burke lamented in melodious phrase, 
that Paul Cliffords existed only in the realms of 
fiction, and that the type of Claude Duval was 
utterly extinct. But a recent occurrence in Cal- 
ifornia, not only revives all our reminiscences of 


the road in its palmy state, but furnishes a scene | 


equal to any in the records of romantic rascality. 


We allude to the robbery of the money of Wells, | 
Fargo & Co., some weeks ago, near Chico, | 


Butte county. 

Fancy the stage with five inside passengers, 
descending into a gulch, or canon. The driver 
is called upon to kalt, and pulls up his team, 


} 


omeO THER FLAG OF CUR 


—— _ 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


He is a fool who having many ways to his | 


journey’s end, takes the worst. 
It is no uncommon thing for hot words to pro- 
duce a very great coolness. 


The European savans are trying to find out 
| whether frogs can live without air. 


If you can’t always avoid bad company, never 
seek it out. 

A low-art critic says Rosa Bonheur’s cattle- 
pieces are beast/y. 


A generous mind secures its own happiness by | 


promoting that of others. 
A vender of cherries is like a wizard, because 


| he deals in the Black (He)arts. 


thinking that some wagon has got stuck in the | 
mud, and there is imminent danger of collision. | 


But he is soon undeceived, for his eyes light on 
several men, masked, one of whom is levelling a 
double-barrelled gun. Another, masked and 
armed also, springs on the box. 

“ Throw down your reins,” said he. 

The driver obeyed. 

“Give up your arms,” 
express agent. 

There was nothing to be done but to obey. 
The man handed his pistol to the robber. 

“ What!” cried the robber chief, reproachfully, 
as he looked at it, “cocked? O, Charley, there 
would have been sad work, if you had fired.” 

“Gentlemen,” said he, to the 7 gers, put- 


said the robber to the 


The Boston Pilot urges the Prince of Wales 
to become the advocate of Hreland. 


¥, 
GC tan 
~ 


“ 


UONIGH:: 


Foreign Btems. 


The London Lancet states that nervous and 
mental diseases have, of late years, fearfully in- 
creased in Great Britain among all classes. 

The astronomer Herscheli has predicted that 
England will this year be visited by a storm of 
violence unprecedented in the annals of the 
globe. 

From 1753, the vear of its foundation, to the 
3ist of March of the present year, the total ex- 
vense of the British Museum to the nation has 
wen £1,382,735 13s. 4d. 

Galignani states that at a sale of autographs on 
the 4th of July, a letter written, dated and signed 





| by the hand of Mary Stuart, and addressed to 


The meeting of railroad presidents in New | 


York has been called a car-nival. 

There are 20,000 Chinese coolies in Peru, and 
the demand continues. 

A girl of 15 in Monson, Mass., has a husband 
57 years of age. 

Miss Dix estimates the proper subjects for lu- 
natic asylums as 1 in 490. 

The annual loss by the abrasion of coin is es- 
timated to be 750,000 dollars. 

The free use of ripe fruits not only prevents 
disease, but sometimes cures it. 

The Chicago (Ill.) Times speaks of the dread- 
fulravages of the grasshoppers. 


Tom Thumb made a hearty meal of a roasted 





ting his head inside the coach, ‘‘I intend you no 
harm, either in person or property, provided you 
make no resistance. Hold up your hands, to let 
me see whether you are armed.” 

Five pair of hands were instantly raised. 

“Good,” said the robber. 

“Look here, stranger said one of the passen- 
gers, “just be good enough to ask your friend 
there to raise his piece, the barrel is on a level 
with our heads, and an awkward accident might 
happen —a_ nervous twitch of his forefinger, 
and—” 

“Say no more,” said the robber. 
arms !’” 

And the double-barrelled gun of the rascal on 
the ground was brought to a poise. 

“Now for the money-box,” said the robber, 
and selecting it from the baggage he lifted it 
down to the roadside. Picking up a rock, he 
was about to smash the lid, when he suddenly 
paused, ' 

“Tt would be ashame to destroy the company’s 
property so,” he muttered, “ Charley, let’s have 
the key.” 

“This is too bad,” said “ Charley,” as he gave 
the robber the key. 

“Not at all, my good fellow. You are doing 
a business on half a million of dollars capital, 
with enormous profits. You can’t feel the loss 
of the fifteen thousand dollars in this box, while 
it will be a fortune to my ‘ boys.’ ” 

With these words he unlocked the chest, and 
the contents soon found their way into the pockets 
of himself end his associate scoundrels. This 
done, he relocked the box, and tossed it back on 
the stage. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, as he mounted his 
horse, ‘you may now continue your journey, 
as sdon as you are ready. (He had previously, 
we forgot to say, unharnessed the horses.) And 
T have the honor of wishing you a good day.” 

With a graceful salutation and wave of the 
hand, he touched his horse with his spur and 
disappeared, followed by his satellites. Now we 
call that a little bit of romance. We have given 
the story at second-hand, and from memory, but 
believe we have omitted no essential details, 
The second robbery of Lord Mauleverer, in Bul- 
wer’s “ Paul Clifford,” has nothing for this in 
coolness. The robber captain wii doubtless per- 
form other feats of the same description and 
end, like many a hero of the road by a “leap 
from a leafless tree.” 


“ Present 





Worps.—The small number of words which 
are used, in comparison with those which every 
person who speaks the English language has a 
right to use, has been illustrated by Mr. Marsh, 
in some curious instances. The vocabulary of 
the language now contains nearly a hundred 
thousand words. Of these, Milton uses only 
eight thousand, and Shakspeare only fifteen 
thousand. The generality of intelligent people 
contrive to get along with only three or four 
thousand. 





CareLessness.—Last year a gentleman and 
his wife locked up their house in Bleeker Street, 
New York, and started for Niagara. 
away six weeks. 


They were 
Upon returning, they found 
that a water faucet had been left open in an upper 
story bedroom, and found their house Rooded, 
mildewed, and almost every article in it ruined. 





Russran Linerarity.—A German print 
says that the imperial ukase, by orders from the 
ezar, places all foreign merchants on an equal 
footing in Russia with the native merchants. 
We begin to think the czar is not so bad a fellow, 





courting a lady in Jeffersonville, and who swims | 
the river after the ferry boat stops running, and is 
raising a moustache with a view of keeping the | 


dritt-wood out of his mouth. 


Siete 





Epwis Forrest.—The re-appearance of this 
popular tragedian at Niblo’s, New York, which 


is announced for the 17th of Septembér, will | 


make an immense sensation. Mr. Forrest will 
play an engagement in this city duripg the season, 
ee 2-40 ——— 


A Qvery.—Throw a piece of meat among 





after all. 





Wueat Crors or Wisconsix.—The Com- 
mittee on Farms, of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, of Wisconsin, have made a careful estimate, 
from which they set down the wheat crop of 
Wisconsin for the year 1860, at 22,000,000 
bushels. 





Hoor Skirts.—Some idea of the extent to 
which these usefal (7) and ornamental (7) articles 
are worn may be formed from the fact that the 


| Wire used in their manufacture costs $2,464,000 


bears, and a purse of gold among men, and | 


which will behave most outrageously—the men 
or the beasts ? 





Tue nest Lecacy.—No man can leave a 
better legacy to the world than a well-educated 
family. 





a year! 





a 
HichHLy INTERESTING.—He smokes !—the 


Prince of Wales smokes, Does he do it at 


| home, or only when he is out of the reach af his 
maternal “ parient ?” 





Soe ee 
Precro-Prevwoxta.—There is no trath in 
the story that the pleuro-pneumonia has spread 


, to the horses. 


Tuat’s so.—The right thing in the wrong | 


e+ 


B3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 


place is a love-letter written on a mourning sheet. | Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 





g-bird the other day! 

The Attleboro’ jewellers are doing a great bus- 
iness to their hearts’ content. 

Cincinnati has 165,000 inhabitants ; St. Louis 
145,000; Pittsburg 130,000 and Chicago 120,000. 

Memphis, Tennessee, is probably growing 
more rapidly than any other western city. 

The Stoneham horse railroad, ending in Mel- 
rese, will soon be built. 

Lobsters and milk at this season of the year is 
said to be poisonous. 

While we were broiling in Boston, lately, fires 
were needed in the WhiteSfountains. 

The King of Greece has sent a large sum of 
money to the widows and orphans in Syria. 

Mr. Lever, it is said, has withdrawn from the 
direction of the Galway line of steamers. 

A correspondent of the Natchez Courier de- 
scribes shooting alligators from railroad cars. 

The people of Buffalo are already making 
preparations for another skating pond. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

If we should not set our eyes upon the boyish 
countenance of the heir to the British throne, we 
don’t think we should have occasion to wipe 
them at the disappointment, any more than we 
did when the “Japs” went off without bestow- 
ing the light of their sallow faces upon us. We 
are almost sick of reading the notices which the 
advent of H. R. H. Prince Albert Edward has 
called forth from the facile and garrulous press. 
We are tired of seeing details of his dressing, 
bowing, dancing, yidi nd speech-reading. 
We have no wish to Kigw when his highness 
went to bed this night; or when he got up that 
morning ; whether he eats peas with a silver fork, 
or is vulgar enough to ask to be helped twice to 
soup. Yet we have no prejudice against the 
young gentleman himself. By all accounts, he 
is quite a nice young man, and a credit to his 
excellent mother, for whom, in common with all 
the world, we entertain a very high respect. But 
it is of his adul we complain. They are 
making quite too much of the young English- 
man, We certainly hope that during the con- 
cluding part of his tour, he will be treated with 
a more quiet civility, and that less fuss will be 
made about his sayings and doings, his coats and 
pantaloons, his hats and his boots. We think 
the young man himself must be tired of the 
fawning and lionizing to which he has been sub- 
jected, and be glad to step down from the pedes- 
tal, and mingle on a common footing with ladies 
and gentlemen. As plain Baron Renfrew in the 
United States, we hope he will escape a large 
amount of boring. 








Musica ANEcboTeE.—Spobr was one day 
met in the street on his way to the opera, where 
he had to conduct the opera in honor of the birth- 
day of the Elector. He was clothed in a heavy 
winter mantle, although the weather-glass stood 
eighty degrees above zero. “Are you sick?” 
asked the man who met him. “No,” replied 
Spohr, throwing back his mantle, and showing 
his breast covered with orders, “I am only 
ashamed to go thus through the streets.” 





Tue Dysrertic NEED SUFFER NO LONGER. 
—There is a remedy for his disease. It is the 
Oxygenated Bitters, which has cured some of the 
worst cases on record. It is a specific for heart- 
burn, water brash, acidity, indigestion and debil- 
ity. Prepared by S, W. Fowle & Co., Bosto 
and sold by druggists and agents everywhere. 





Promotep FROM THE Ranks.—The num- 
ber of officers in the regular army of the United 
States who have risen from the ranks is twenty- 
three. It is not generally known that there is a 
law providing for the b J issi 
on deserving saldiers. 


of ¢ 








Rvurat.—Henry Ward Beecher is erecting an 
immense barn on his farm at Peekskill—a fact 
which indaces the good country people for miles 








her good and dear mother, Catherine de Medicis, 
was knocked down at 222 franes. 

The manafacturers of lace in France are now 
enjoying a remarkable season of prosperity, as 
there is an immense demand for the article. — It 
is now employed on all articles of dress in Paris, 
and even parasols and sunshades have lace cover- 
ings. 

A wealthy English girl on a visit to Paris with 
her mother, eloped with a most fascinating 
“count,” who, as he was showing his bride the 
cathedral at Bordeaux, was recognized by the 
polic@ as an escaped convict, arrested and re- 
turned to prison. 

During last year, there were born in Great 
Britain above 2000 children a day — 796,190 in 
the year; but death struck down above 1300 a 
day—503,003 in the year; thus reducing the 
natural increase of population to little more than 
700 a day. 

The larch forests of Scotland are threatened 
with destruction; of twenty-eight millions of 
larches planted by four land owners within a cen- 
tury, scarcely any remain alive. The failure is 
important, as no other timber gs so well adapted 
for sleepers on railways as the larch. 

Prot. Owen, one of the most distinguished nat- 
uralists in Great Britain, is now engaged in de- 
livering a course ot lectures upon the natural sci- 
ences, before Queen Victoria, Ler family, and 
attendants. This is a noble example, and shows 
what kind of knowledge is considered most 
important at the head of the English nation. 

A marriage is about to take place between 
Mademoiselle Trochu, the descendant of Racine 
and a young captain of infantry in the French 
army. The subscription which was opened in 
favor of the young orphan, and in which the 
pope and several foreign sovereigns took part, 
will give the lady a marriage portion of 50,000 
francs. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Industry is Fortune’s right hand ; frugality, 
her left. 

A life of full and constant employment is the 
only safe and happy one. 

A pin has as much head as a good many au- 
thors, and a great deal more point. 

Men of the noblest dispositions think themselves 
happiest when others share their happiness with 
them. 

Glory js well enough for a rich man, but it is 
of very little consequence to a poor man with a 
large family. 

A noble income nobly expended is no common 
sight; it is far easier to acquire a fortune like a 
knave than to spend it like a gentleman, 

The most successful people are those who 
have but one object, and pursue it with persist- 
ence. “ The great art,” says Goethe, “is to 
judiciously limit and isolate one’s self.” 

The rose has long been accounted an emblem 
of silence. In 1526, the pope consecrated certain 
roses, which were placed over the confessionary 
at Rome; hence came the expression, sub rosa— 
under the rose. 

If it be folly to judge of a building by a single 
brick, it is equal folly to judge of a newspaper by 
a single article. The general structure of the ed- 
itice, and the general tone of the journal, must in 
each case be the standard of estimate. 

The best thing to give to your enemy is for- 
giveness ; to your opponent, tolerange ; to a friend 
your heart ; to your child, a good example; to a 
father, deference ; to your mother, conduct that 
will make her proud of you ; to yourself, respect ; 
to all men, charity. 

Horace Mann once said: “ I know of nothing 
more distressing than a lawge-hearted, noble, ex- 
pansive-minded woman linked to a petulant, lit- 
tle-souled, contemptible man—a genuine woman 
united to one of those sordid and sensual men 
who are a libel on the race.” 

John Bunyan had a great dread of spiritual 
pride ; and once, after he had preached a very 
tine sermon, and his friends crewded round to 
shake him by the hand, while they expressed the 
utmost admiration of his eloquence, he inter- 
rupted them, saying: “‘ Ay! you need not remind 
me of that, for the devil told me of it before I was 
out of the pulpit !"’—Southey. 





Hoker’s Budget. 


The man who “ dropped a remark” had better 
advertise for it. 

Why is a horse the most miserable of animals * 
Because his thoughts are always on the rack. 





“What have you to remark, madam, about 
my singing?” “ Nothing, sir—it is not remark- 
able.” 

“©, that my father was seized with a remit- 
tent fever!” sighed a young spendthrift at 
college. 

Why is every teacher of music necessarily a 
good teacher! Because he is a sound in- 
structor. 

“We don’t like promising men,” said an Ox- 
ford trader the other day; ‘‘we'd much rather 
they'd pay.” 

A modern tourist calls the Niagara river “ the 
pride of rivers.” That pride certainly has a tre- 
mendous fall, 

Who was the first whistler? 
What tane did they whistle? 
and far away.” 


Give us what you think the finest specimen of 
gold in the world, and we will wager its value 
that it can be eaten. 


An editor in Minnesota threatens to break up 


The winds.— 
“Over the hills 


| housekeeping, and go and board among his de- 


around to visit the country residence of the | 


Brooklyn Shepherd. 


. 





A FRATERNAL Ixsutt.—* Where shall I put 


this paper so as to be sure of seeing it to-morrow 1” | 


asked Mary dones of her brother Charles. “ On 
the looking glass, to be sure,” was his very prompt 
reply. 





Brosvix. ~The 


graphs the people who stand looking at him. 





A Cuasce ror Baryem.—A wild child is 
running loose somewhere in the forests of lowa 
It sleeps in the bushes and feeds on frogs. 


linquent subscribers. 

“ Do you see anything ridiculous in this wig 
said a brother judge, to Curran. “ Nothing but 
the head,”’ he replied. 

A satay passing by the shop of a certain 
Mr. Taswell, observed that his name would be 
As-well without the T 

Many beautiful women, when walking in the 
streets, seem very angry if they are gazed at, and 


| sadly disappointed if they are not 


“litle Frenchman” now | 


walks out on his rope at Niagara, and photo- | ways of calling me a fool.” 


“Well, Robert, how much did your pig 
weigh 1” “It didn’t weigh as mach as I ex- 
pected, and I always thought it wouldn't.” 

“IT think, wife, that yon have a great man 

“1 thomk, ‘alles | 
that you have a great many ways of Lewe 
one 

Dr. Johnson left it on record, that as he was 
passing by afishmonger wha was skinning an ee’, 
ne beard him curse it because it would pot lie 


still! e 





» 


Quill and Scissors. 


The ladies of Aci, in Sicily, have addressed « 
letter to General Garibaldi, announ ing that frow 
a wish to follow the noble example of patnotisn 
given by the women of Upper and Central lraly 
they intend to collect together and forward 
him a sum of 6000 francs, which they had in 
tended for the purchase of their sammer dresses 
The donors express a wish that the sum ou 
question may be employed in the purchase of 
muskets 

The sale of an American library in England 
that of Mr. E. A. Crowninshield—attracted yreat 
attention. Some of the prices obtained were very 
good. Epistota, Christoteri Columbi, consisting 
of four leaves, and thought to be the first printed 
document relative to America, £30 10s 
lection of caricatures 
1480, £180; Hals 
els to the East, 1! 


; a col 
£92 ; Caxton’s Chronicle, 
‘s Collection of Karly Tray 
8-1650, £35 

Frank MecCollom, while boiling salt at Mr. 
James's salt works, in Freeport, Armsirong Co , 
Pa, recently, tell head foremost into the cistern 
of boiling salt waver. He managed to craw! out, 
but again fell back, and succeeded in geuing out 
of the cistern a second time, and walked oo his 
home, but he died the next day in shocking ag 
ony. 






Such perfection has been reached in the man 
ufacture of type that single machines will tarn 
out from forty to sixty thousand per day, by the 
mere turning of a crank. The perfection of 

. these machines is such that it is a matter of 
| choice to run them either by hand or by steam 

power. y 

A four hundred pound bear which has lately 
troubled the people of Readsboro, Vt, a few 
days since g@ his foot caught in a steel trap, set 
by Mr. Willard Sumner, of Searsburgh, but 
wishing to escape, he gnawed his leg off and left 
his foot in’the trap. 

Of the ravaged Syrian towns, Damascus has a 
population of 120,000 inhabitants, Zahleh, before 
it was sacked, contained 11,000) souls, Deir 
el Kamir, 7000 (of whom two thousand are said 
to have been slain), Hasbeya, 6000, and Rashaia, 
2500, 
| A letter from Gotha states that it has been de- 
| cided to send an expedition to Africa, to ascer- 
' tain the fate of Dr. Vovel, the traveller. Baron 
Steuglin, of Wurtemberg, will undertake the 
voyage, 

Mr. Nathaniel Knight, of Falmouth, Me., says 
the Bangor Whig, is now 89 years of age, in 
good health, and has this season mowed hay upon 
the same field where he has swung the scythe 
seventy-cight summers before. A veteran farmer, 
truly. 


The heat of the sua was so great in Philadel- 
phia one day lately, that the yellow pine steps to 
a house in the upper part of the city were set_on 
fire by the sun’s rays, and nearly destroyed before 
the fire was discovered. 

Some fifteen of the Williams College students 
| lately started on a foot jaunt to the White Moun 

tains. After reaching and visiting the mountains, 
they were to take each his own way home by rail 
or otherwise. 

Sweden and Denmark, those old foes of old 
times, have come kindly together, and will act 
unitedly against any outrages the Germans 
may choose to attempt about the Holstein busi- 
ness. 

The potato disease has been ravaging the fields 
of the entire southern coasts of Ireland. The 
only hope for the crop existed in the fact that the 
dry weather might yet preserve it from destruc- 
tion. e 

The English government has determined to 
despatch a complete set of telegraphic apparatus 
with wires to China, to be laid in the districts oc- 
cupied by the British forces. 

Of all the substances known, silver is the best 
conductor of electricity, and the diamond is the 
best imulated. Silver is also the best conductor 

- of heat, 

At is estimated that 24,000,000 gallons of burn- 
ing fluid and 6,000,000 gallons camphene are an- 
nually consumed in the United States, 

Out of one family in Walworth county, Wis., 
within a few years, four of the brothers and two 
of the sisters have committed suicide. 

The fish in Winnebago Luke are dying in great 
numbers. ‘The shores in the vicinity of Neenah 
and Menasha are covered with them. 

Two girls, cousins, aged 15 and 16, hung them- 
selves in Jackson county, Iowa, recently, on ac- 
count of loving the same man. 

The public income of Great Britain for the year 
ending June 30th was £71,416,000 ; expenditure, 
£70,504 ,000. 

The graduates of our New England colleges 
are gaining a wide reputation for their excellent 
oerattions. 





. 
« ° 
Marriages. 
Im this city, by Kev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Francie J. Ward 
te Mice A. J. Felton 
By Rev. Mr. Proston, Mr. George D. Porter, of Medford, 
to Mise Lucretia E. Holland 
By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr A. J Matthews, of Providewee, 
to Miss Caroline § rooks 
By Mr Parsons, Mr. R. A. Clement, of Derry, N 
to Miss Eo ma T. Webster: 
By Kev. Mr. Kddy, Mr. James L. Vaden to Miss arab 
Mo Swarev 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. George, Mr. Clarence L 
Dennett to Mire Hattie E. Dennett 
| At Chelsen, by Rev. Mr. Copp, Mr. M. €. Hood to Miss 
| Susan K. Hoyt 
At Dorchester. by Rev. Mr Holland, Mr. Augustus W 
| Nelson tc Mise Levina H. Clucar 
| At Quincy, by Rev Mr. Brown, Mr. William Adams, of 








Nashua, N i, te Mise M. Jennie Base 
| At Dedham, by Kev Mr. Cole, Mr. William A. Clark, 
of Wrentham, to Miss Hannah K Hewes 
| At Salem by Rev Mr Spaulding, Mr. Thomas H 
| Barnes to Miss Louisa Jane Varney 
| At Manchester, by Kev. Mr. Keding, Mr Jobo Bigwood 
| to Mise Mery Jane Graham 
| t Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Thacher, Mr. Elijah D 
| Blanchard to Mise Martha L. Hodytins 
| At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr Pike, Mr. Jobo Wiliams, 
| of Kewley, to Mies Hannah Davis 
| At Lowell. by Kev. Dr Cleaveland, Mr Benjamin M 
Weed to Mies Mary A. Chase 
At New Bedtord, by Kew Mr. Parker, Mr 
Hiliman & Miss Georgiannsa A. Loseouwb 


| 
| Deaths. 


In thie city, Mr. Oliver W. Hyde, 3; Mr George ¢ 
| Bailey, ST, Mr. James F. Johnston, 20, Mr Wiliem 
DeForrest, Sd. Mre Susan Sears, 62. Mee Su-annab Tsi- 
bot, 78; Mr Samuel K. Johnson, 35, Miss Susan Jane 
Powers, 
| At Charlestown, Mre. Lucy Decker, 63, 

At Roxbury. Mr Darius Bb Kising, Jr, 22, Mr George 
T. Bartiets, oe 

At Dorehester, Mr. Wiliam Bowman, 72, Mrs. Bally A 
Blaney, 74 

At Cambrdgeport, Mre. Newey Ewell. 7” 

At Cambridge, Mr Justus M Moetiog, & 

At Brightoo. Me Duvet F Collis, 24 

At West Cambradge, Mr Samuel #00, 4 

At Kast Lexington, Mr Charles Cutting, 6A 

At Dedham, Mre Kilsateth Harrews, © 

At Bridgewater, Mr. lereei Bb Wilber. 41 

At Scituate Mre Margaret Ann OW. ¢ 

‘At Concord, Mre Biiasbeth A Starkey, 

At Lyon, Mr Cyrus Tracy, 76 

At Salem, Mie tee. 





Benpwin 





At West Aneotury ogg et By yA 
t North Wey sooth . o Kegs 

at Va@eet. Mt Lates Souther, 4, Mre Mary Ane 

> Hurlbert. 4" 

At Woreester Mr James Bowser, 6* 
wel 43 Mr YW dnem Freacte Mitehes 
At Osford. Mee Mary Tarwer 2 
At Proviecetows, Mre Mary Jaue Vreemen, 3. 


Mre Mary Whee 
a 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JULIAN ANDI. 


BY MARY J. CROSMAN. 


Mid gladness our life-path led onward, 
And none were so happy as we; 

Bright blossoms were nodding in beauty, 
And soft winds swept over the lea. 


One time to our hearts came a sorrow, 

Which, thornlike, broaght anguish and pain; 
But each wiped the brow of the other, 

And spake of true comfort again. 


True love was the magic that lightened 
The burdens each pilgrim must bear; 

That sweetened the dregs of the life-cup, 
And silvered the clouds of dull care. 


But once when the glories of sunset 
Their beams on our pathway had thrown, 
“0 Alice!” said he, “1 must leave you 
To finish life's journey alone!” 


Then thick closed the shadows around me, 
And nought could a ray of hope bring, 
Till I saw. mid the shadows of earth-land, 

The gleam of a heavenly wing. 


And now, as I look o'er the river 

That borders the bright promised land, 
I foncy there waiteth to guide me 

A spotless, an unerring hand. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE ARTIST MAIDEN, 
e 


BY GUSSIE LAURIE. 


CHAPTER I. 


In Cordova, in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, in a humble cot, two happy parents were 
rejoicing over the advent of a litde stranger. 
For many years of wedded life hud this boon been 
denied. Madame Vodisco had long prayed for 
the “crown of woman’s glory—the blessing of a 
child.” At last her prayers had been answered, 
and a cherub daughter smiled upon her love. 
Two happy hearts were there in Cordova. 
Though their home was lowly, though a tyrant 
ruled the land, though their goods were heavily 
taxed, they were happy, fur nowhere could be 
seen such a beautiful babe. Their cup of joy 
seemed full. Proud parents were they, when 
one “sunny Sabbath morning they passed up the 
aisle of the little village courch, to the baptismal 
font, and the father placed the smiling babe in the 
arms of Father Franchesco, who dedicated then 
and there to the service of the most high God, 
the little Onorata Vodisco. The child was of 
uncommon beauty. The seal of intellect seemed 
set upon that baby brow, and the blue eyes ever 
wandered heavenward, as if receiving light there- 
from. 

Ferdinand, the only son of the haughty Lord 
De Castro, was a frequent visitor to the cottage 
of the Vodiscos, which was situated not far dis- 
tant from the lofty castle of which he was sole 
heir. He never weuried of sounding the praises 
of Onorata, till at length his lady mother, out of 
curiosity, had ordered her coachman to set her 
down at the door of Carlos Vodisco. Ferdinand 
was delighted. Of a buoyant, loving disposi- 
tion, he was ever ready for amusement, which he 
could never be contented to enjoy alone, and 
thus it was his mother must also know and dove 
his sweet pet. Ferdinand was but six years of 


age, a manly little fellow, whose aristocralagg? 


tures were brightened by sparkling eyes and 
shaded by clustering, jetty curls. The spirited 
horses had scarcely stopped, ere the footman had 
time to open the coach, the impatient lad had 
performed that office, and with a bounce was in 
the cottage, leaving Lady De Castro to find her 
way as best she might. 

“‘ Where’s baby Where’s Ona? My mother 
has come to see her!” were the words which 
greeted the ear of Madame Vodisco, and full of 
confusion, she arose to receive her titled guest. 

“You do me great honor, lady; please to 
have a seat.” Saying which she wiped a chair 
with her apron, and passed it to Lady De Castro. 

“My son is a little rude, I fear. He has in- 
sisted that I should come to see your little 
daughter. I cannotstay tosit. Allow me to see 
the wonder.” 

“ My lady, Ona is sleeping now; if you will 
come this way, I can show her to you as she is.” 

She led the way into an adjoining room, where 
upon a low couch, smiling at her baby dreams, 
lay the tiniest, sweetest rosebud of a babe Lady 
De Castro thought she had ever seen. In mute 
admiration for a time she bent over the couch, 
then her delight found words to express itself. 

“ The little darling! precious little one! Fer- 
dinand has not said half enough in your praise.” 
Turning to the mother, “ Do you know I envy 
you? I, Lady De Castro, envy you this treasure. 
May I hope to see it often? You will bring her 
to the castle, will you not? And I will some- 
times come here.” 

Tears of gratitude filled the eyes of Madame 
Vodisco, as she stammered forth thanks for this 
condescension. 

Ferdinand must needs have a look at Ona, so 
brushing past his mother, he imprinted a hearty 
kiss upon her plump little cheek. Ona’s eves 
opened wide at this liberty which the embryo 
lord had so unceremoniously taken, and a faint 
ery of astonishment parted her tiny lips. 

“My son, how rude! Dear little one, you are 
frightened, aren’t you, darling?” And Ona’s 
head was pillowed upon the folds of costly lace 
which covered the kind heart of Lady De Castro. 

This elegantly apparelled lady, rocking that 
tiny babe to sleep as gently as if she were her 
own, humming a low, sweet melody; Ferdinand 
kneeling by her side, his bright face upturned ; 
the mother standing near, with a corner of her 
apron to her eye, wiping the tears of joy—the 
curious blending in that lowly room of splendor 
and tidy poverty—all this formed a picture so 
beautiful and so strange that the eves of Lord 
De Castro were dimmed with motsture, as stand- 
ing in the outer room, he had been an interested 
spectator of the scene. He had followed his lady 





to the cottage, as he had business of importance 


Ferdinand was the first 
on the move to discover the intrader. 


to communieate to her. 


“O), father, I am so glad you are come. I 


want you to see Ona. Come!” 


“ Willingly, my son.” 


He came and knelt on the other side of his | 


lady, looked with eyes of love and admiration 
upon the babe and its aristocratic nurse. The 
picture had received a noble addition. Lady De 
Castro, seated with the babe upon her breast ; 
Lord De Castro, gracefally kneeling on the right, 
his noble features all aglow with admiration; 
their handsome boy on the left, the midnight 
curls shading his face; Madame Vodiseo, with 
her happy face and matronly form, standing at a 
respectful distance; the low couch, with its 
snowy sheets ; the open casement, through which 
the honeysuckle came peeping in, with its myriad 
blossoms, giving out deiicious perfume; the 
morning sunlight, -beautifying it all, formed a 
picture which the little Onorata’s pencil immor- 
talized years after, and which now hangs in 
the ancient castle of R——, which stands near 


where the Guadalquivir rushes to the embrace of | 


the sea. 

Lord and Lady De Castro never ceased to be 
the friends of Onorata, and valuable ones they 
proved to be. When, as the child grew in years, 
and they discovered her wonderful genius for 
painting, they employed for her the best masters 
to be found in Europe, and spared no expense to 
give her every advantage. At the age of sixteen, 
she lost both her parents by a fearful epidenic. 
Thus being left quite alone, her noble patrons 
offered her a home in the castle, where she di- 
vided her time with her masters and Ferdinand 
for two years. Being thus from early childhood 
much in each otlftr’s society, what wonder that 
the two loved each other with all the strength of 
their natures! They dreamed of no obstacle, 
and thus blindly loved on. The promises of in- 
creased loveliness we have seen in their youth, 
were fultilled. The young Lord Ferdinand and 
Signora Onorata were very beautiful. 





CHAPTER IL 

Att Cordova was alive with excitement, for 
in a few weeks there was to be a brilliant tour- 
nament and bullfight, under the direction of Mar- 
quis Gabrino Fandolo. It was the chief topic of 
conversation in castles and cottages ; in doors and 
out, nothing was thought of but the coming 
festivities. 

The marquis, who delighted in such sports, 
had made expensive preparations. On the first 
day there would be a tournament, in which the 
pride and flower of Spanish chivalry would 
strive to win the laurel wreath from the hands of 
the queen of beauty. Ferdinand was to take 
part, and his heart beat high, his blood flowed 
fiercely, as he, in imagination, should stand in 
the midst of that vast enclosure, sole victor of 
the day. Then would he take the wreath from 
the Countess Annie, of Saragossa, and placing 
it in the hands of his chosen queen of beauty, 
his Onorata, kneeling there, let her fair hands 
crown him with the wreath so fairly won. 

The second day was to be the crowning feature 
of the festivities, the celebrated bullfight, upon 
which with intense interest would gaze the stal- 
wart warrior and the tender maiden. Onorata 
looked forward to this day with feverish anxiety, 
for the Marquis Gabrino had engaged her to 
sketch the scene. Here would be a subject rich 
with incident, upon which, with all the gorgeous- 
ness of the style peculiar to herself, she cou!d let 
her fancy play ; now painting in fierce glow the 
burning eyes of the animal, then with a milder 
shade, the eyes of the beauties of Spain in the 
pavilion around. 

At last the wished-for day arrived. The town 
was wild with excitement. From every house- 
top fluttered gay streamers, and across the streets 
were stretched fanciful arches, with patriotic mot- 
toes, significant of the day. Young men were 
hurrying to and fro, wigh the colors of their lady- 
love fastened to their right arms; love charms 
they were to strengthen them in that day’s 
combat. 

At last the crowd had settled around a circular 
enclosure beneath pavilions hung with scarlet 
and gold. Ina place commanding the best view, 
on a throne of crimson velvet, ornamented with 
gold fringe, sat Annie, Countess of Saragossa, 
the maiden selected by the marquis as queen of 
the tournament. She was clothed in a light blue 
robe trimmed with ermine. Her fair neck and 
arms were sparkling with jewels. A tiara of 
diamonds rested like a glory upon her head. 
She was very beautiful, but a look of sadness 
dimmed her eye, for she had noticed with pain 
that the young Lord Ferdinand, whom she had 
long loved, had no eyes save for the artist maiden ; 
that the fair Onorata held a place in his heart she 
would give the world to possess. The Marquis 
of Cordova, with his family, and the nobility of 
the country round occupied the seats on her right. 
The judges, who were to decide upon the affairs 
of the day, sat in grave silence on the left. Di- 
rectly in front, in a place from whence she could 
sketch with the greatest advantage, with her 
easel before her, pallette in hand, was Onorata. 
The fire of genius lighted her eye, as she rapidly 
noticed the objects of interest before her. 

The heralds sounded the trumpets. A mount- 
ed horseman rode rapidly into the enclosure. He 
was clothed from head to heel in flexible mail, 
steel gauntlets upon his hands, sandals of the 
same material upon his feet. He carried a long 
spear in his right hand, and a shield upon his left 
arm, on which was written “ Victory or Death.” 
Firmly he sat in his saddle, gracefully he man- 
aged the powerful steel which was caparisoned 
like his rider in a full suit of mail. Riding once 
round the circle, he stopped before Annie, Count- 
ess of Saragossa, and bowed low before the 
queen of beauty. Then turning towards the 
centre, he espied a tall warrior of most perfect 


his shoulder a snowy plume. The saddle upon 
which he sat, was covered with crimson velvet, 
Itkewise adorned with a golden fringe and cum- 
brous tassels, 

The horse and rider won the admiration of 
Onorata. Here no cumbrous mail marred the 
symmetry of their proportions, but free and light 
they stood in the full glare of the morning sun, 
ready to meet him of the shield entitled “ Victory 


| or Death.” 





proportions, mounted upon a horse whose slen- | 
der limbs, thin, arching neck, dilated nostrils, | 


and quickly moving eye spoke of more speed 
than strength, but withal a power of endurance 
which might tire even the powerful charger so 
heavily loaded with mail. The 
carried no armor save a slender spear and spot- 
less shield. He wore no coat of mail to protect 
his tender limbs from the assaults of his oppo- 
nent, but a superb tunic of dark green velvet, bound 
about the waist by a heavy cord and tassel of 
the purest gold. 


latter knight | 


From his helmet drooped to | 


The combatants exchanged salutations, then 
prepared for conflict. He of the Shield bore 


fiercely down upon him of the White Plume, who | 


lightly evaded the onslaught. For a while he 
contented himself with merely defending and 
evading, then gathering all the powers of his weil- 
formed, elastic muscles, ina moment when least 
suspected by the Shield, he couched his lance, 
and rapidly rushed upon his opponent. An at- 
tack so sudden, of such a nature, from such a 
mere stripling, was wholly unexpected. And 
thus he was unhorsed. The White Plume 
quickly springing upon the ground, removed his 
visor, thus disclosing the features of Ferdinand 
to the gaze of the admiring crowd, and extended 
his ungloved hand to his fallen foe. 


dust, presenting a sorry contrast to the White 
Plame, and took with gauntleted hand the prof- 
fered one of his youthful conqueror, in token 
that he acknowledged the defeat. If he had _re- 
fused thus to do, Ferdinand would have been 
obliged to have decided the affair by a hand-to- 
hand contest, in which case the one apparelled 
the lightest would have been likely to have been 
the victor. Thus Ferdinand would have stood 
amore than fair chance of being still the victori- 
ous party, and the shield, “ Victory or Death,” 
would have been more appropriate ‘ Victory or 
Defeat.” 

Ferdinand, according to the custom, desired to 
challenge and meet any of the knights who 
might accept the challenge, but a wound, which 
in the heat of the battle he had not noticed, now 
commenced to bleed profusely, obliging him 
much against his will, to retire thus early in the 
day, before he had won the wreath of which he 
dreamed. All day the Spanish youths contended 
for the smiles of beauty and renown. Onorata, 
after the first combat, having sketched what she 
deemed necessary, retired to watch beside her 
dear Ferdinand, who was inconsolable at his 
misfortune. 

“ Onorata, mio cara, how kind in you, thus to 
leave the gayeties of the tournament to watch 
beside my couch! I was very sad till you came. 
O Ona, you are very necessary to my happiness.” 

“Ferdinand, could I stay away from you, 
knowing how great a disappointment this con- 
finement is to you?’ That ugly wound, how 
sorry lam! Ferdinand, I was a proud maiden 
when the Shield went down.” 

“Fie, Ona, darling! proud for thy lover! 
Ona, I must speak with my honored parents 
soon, that they may consent to our union.” 

“Thave many misgivings, lately, Ferdinand. 
A dark cloud seems howifog my head. I 
fear me thy noble parent will object to my ple- 
beian birth.’ 

“ Foolish fears, my beautiful Ona. Have they 
ever treated you otherwise than with the utmost 
kindness and attention ?” 

“Nay, Ferdinand, but thy mother has ever 
kept before me the knowledge that a tacit under- 
standing has long existed between the parents of 
the Countess Annie of Saragossa, and your 
father, that at some future time you should wed 
the fair Annie. I think it is the desire of your 
parents. And, dear Ferdinand, rather than dis- 
please my noble benefactors, I will give thee up, 
fly from this castle, under whose sheltering roof I 
have spent so many happy hours.” 

“Ona, darling, I do not like to hear you talk 
in that way. I know my parents tenderly love 
you, and that they cannot refuse the wish of my 
heart.” 





CHAPTER IIL. 


“ Hark to the trump, and the drum, 

And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn, 

And the flap of the banners, that flit as they are borne, 

And the neigh of the steed, and the multitude’s hum, 

And the clash, and the shout, *They «ome! they 

come!’ 

Tue next day Ferdinand was so far recovered 
that he was able to be present and witness the 
contest. As on the day previous, the splendid 
pavilions were filled with a gay and expectant 
crowd. Annie of Saragossa sat upon her throne, 
lovely and pensive as before, only, as if more be- 
fitting the wilder sports of the day, she had ex- 
changed her robe of blue and ermine for one of 
green velvet embroidered with gold and precious 
stones, a suit which contrasted tinely with the 
crimson tapestry around her. So thought the 
artist maiden, as she sat in dangerous proximity 
to the slight partition separating her from the 
arena. 

Again the trumpets sounded. Again the her- 

3 cried alond, “ Make ready for the combat.” 
A deep stillness pervaded the vast assembly. 
Every eye was strained to catch the first glimpse 
of the animal so strangely admired by all classes 
in Spain. ‘ They come, they come!” With a 
snort of rage, a bull of the largest size, sleek and 
smooth, gaily ornamented with tiny flags, and 
beautiful flowers, came bounding into the broad 
arena, then standing in mute astonishment, he 
reared his head, and looked around, first at the 
people, who were now shouting their loud huz- 
zas, then at the bright tapestry of the color his 
lordship did so abominate. Six lads, noted for 
their swiftness and agility, stood in places of 
comparative safety, waving their banners upon 
the staves, on which were fastened slender spurs 
with which to annoy his lordship still more, or 
in case he should prove too powerfal for his ad- 
versary, to draw him away by turning his rage 
upon themselves. 
and the sound of martial masic, Ivan, an artizan 


He of the | 
Shield rose sullen and crest-fallen, covered with | 





Amidst the blast of trumpets | 


of manly proportions, mounted upon an iron | 


gray charger of uncommon size, rode leisurely | 


into the enclosure, and confronted the angry ball. 
This was a new object of interest for Jupiter, as 


the animal was familiarly called. A snort of 


derision sounded, he pawed the earth in fury, then | 


lowering his head till the nostrils ploughed the 
ground, he bounded to meet Ivan, the lion- 





hearted. Calmly he sat in the saddle till just as 
all expected to see his horse tossed high in air on 
the horns of Jupiter, he lightly stepped aside, 
when the impetus carried the animal far beyond 
Baffled, assailed on al! sides by the pages, Jupiter 
With rapid bounds, that 
made the earth to echo, he traversed the circam- 
ference of the circle. 

The combat raged with redoubled fury. Ivan's 
horse was gored, and now he lay floandering in 
the sand in his death struggle. The courage of 
the lion-hearted was undaunted. Again and 
again did Jupiter assail and retreat. Alas, in his 
last, fair Onorata, heedless of the danger, lean- 
ing far out over the railing in her eagerness to 
note the dying struggles of the noble horse, 
caught the eye of the furious animal, who, see- 
ing in the gentle maiden an object upon which to 
veut his rage, with a bound which cleared every 
obstacle, caught the light form of Ona upon his 
horns, ere Ivan could come to the rescue, and 
tossed her madly in the air. 

“Ona, darling Ona!” shricked Ferdinand, as 
heedless of his wounds, he leaped down beside 
the animal, and buried his sword deep in the 
heart of Jupiter, who sank with scarce a groan 
upon the ground. The wildest confusion reigned 
throughout the crowd. Ferdinand knelt beside 
the insensible maiden, took her in his arms, mur- 
muring, “ My life, my joy, come back to me, dear 
Ona, darling one !"” 

Friends crowded around. Lord De Castro 
chafed her hands with tender solicitude. Mar- 
quis Gabrino Fandolo, Lady De Castro, Countess 
Annie, all were there, sorrowing for the gifted 
maiden. 

The scene was worthy the pencil of Angelo. 
In the centre of the arena, the iron gray charger, 
so recently full of life, lay quivering in the em- 
brace of chilly death. Around the ground was 
wet with gore. Under the shadow of the throne 
where beauty had reigned supreme, the prostrate 
form of Jupiter, once so black and glossy, lay 
stiffened and cold, the tiny flags all soiled and 
torn, the flowers blood-stained, the fierce eye 
dimmed with the film of death. Near, so near 
that her garments rested in a pool of the animal's 
heart’s blood, reclined Ona, her glorious head 
supported so tenderly by the champion of yes- 
terday’s tournament, who was pale with bodily 
suffering, and the fear that Ona was dead. 
Kneeling beside was Lord De Castro, robed in 
an elegant uniform, the star of nobility glittering 
upon his breast, holding the delicate hand of the 
artist maiden. Marquis Gabrino supported the 
slender form of Lady De Castro, as faint with 
terror she gazed upon her foster child. All 
around were pitying, anxious faces. 

The marquis caused the heralds to make pro- 
clamation, that the festivities were suspended for 
the present, and soon the pavilions were left va- 
cant, and all of that vast crowd dispersed, save 
the group around the suffering maiden, who now 
moaned faintly, as in severe pain, Gently they 
bore her to the castle, where for many weeks she 
lay upon a couch of suffering. 


was wild with rage. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ My noble lady, I have much to say to you. 
Art disposed to listen, Ina?” 

“It is ever my greatest pleasure to listen to 
mio cara sposa.”” 

“ Jna, hast thou never dwelt upon the end of 
this intimacy of our son, heir to my title and 
estate, with fair Ona, daughter of the peasant 
Vodisco ?” 

“Ay, that I have, and with deep pain. Ona 
is a beautiful maiden. I love her like a daughter. 
From the time I first took her infant form in 
these arms, I have felt for her a deep interest. I 
would not willingly pain her.” 

“Nay, sweet wife, I tco love the gentle maiden. 
I would she were in reality sister to our Ferdi- 
nand ; but well as I love her, I would not see our 
son wedded to her for this right hand. Annie of 
Saragossa is every way worthy of our noble son. 
In her, high blood, rare beauty, great wealth are 
happily combined. O, ’twill be a happy day 
when this perplexity is overcome !” 

A slight rustling of the tapestry attracted 
their attention, and looking up they beheld Ona, 
pale as death, standing before them. 

“My child, this is a surprise! Seat yourself 
in this easy chair.” Saying which, Lord De 
Castro gently led the maiden to the luxurious 
seat in which he had been seated, and carefully 
arranged the pillows to support her head. 

A faint smile parted the thin lips of Ona, 
she thanked the kindhearted lord. As soon 
she had become sufficiently calm, she spoke in 
the sweetest tones : 

“Dearest and best of friends, I have been 
unwilling listener to your conversation about 
Ferdinagal and myself. I sorrow that I have 
been the cause of pain to you who have been to 
me more than parents. 
son I will not deny. ©, ves, [tenderly love him. 
On my heart is painted in indelible colors, the 
image of my noble lover, for, Lord and Lady 
De Castro, he loves me even as Ido him. We 
have not intended to deceive, but openly, you 
must confess, have shown our preference for 
each other. Living in such an atmosphere of 
love, I forgot the stern realities of lite, forgot 
that I was not nobly born as he. I see it all, 
now—the wide gulf between us. Kind friends, 
He shall marry 
Annie, Countess of Saragossa, and his escutch- 
eon remain untarnished. I will go to Madrid, 
where my pencil will support me, and in the pur- 
suit of fame, find, at least, contentment. How 
could you think, for a moment, I would prove 
ungrateful? I could not be that.” 

Lady De Castro was weeping, and Lord De» 
Castro was coughing violently 


That [ love your noble 


I will never see him more. 


Pride struggled 
with affection, and at last it gained a temporary 
victory. Annie was a countess, Ona was a ple- 
beian. So the countess was preferred to the 
maiden, whose mind was a wonderful storehouse 


of good and noble thoughts 


“ Ona, darling, you distress me much. Stay 


with us, and be our own dear daughter. Love 
Ferdinand as a brother, that’s a dear child,” at 
length spake the lady 

* Do you think, that having loved Ferdinand | 
since I was a child, with all the fervor of my Da- 
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ture, I could narrow down the broad channe! of 
that love to a little stream of sisterly affection t 
Do you think I could stand by and see my Fer 
dinand giving the love which is pow all my own, 


to any other than myself! Amnie of Sarayossa 


is lovely, and if I go far from here, in time, Per 
dinand may think more kindly of her. Seok not 
to detain me, There's madness in detention. 1 


go hence ere the morrow’s sun shall have set be. 
hind the mountains in the west.’ 

Rising, Ona pressed her lips reverently upen 
the brow of Lord De Castro, then winding 
emaciated arms about the neck of the 
Lady Ina, they mingled their tears in unison (o 


et 
Werpung 
gether. Soon, however, overmast ring ber eneo- 
tion, she arose, and bade her foster parents a 
faltering adieu. 

“Ona, Ona!" called the lady; but she was 
gone, and heard not the call. 

Retiring to her room, Ona packed what fow 
articles she thught she could carry in her hand ; 
taking what money she had about her, she se- 
creted it in the folds of her dress, being fully re 
solved to leave the castle that might. She had 
in her possession a key which would unlock the 
eastern gate of the courtyard, leading into the 
park. So at still midnight, when slumber had 
thrown her chains arqand the household, Onuo- 
rata, pale and weak from recent illness, stole 
quietly out of the home rendered dear to her by 
tender recollections, stepped nviselessly over the 
pavements of the court, only disturbing in’ her 
way a few decayed leaves aud broken twigs 
whose cracklings fell like the sound of artillery 
upon her strained ears, so nervous had she be- 
come. She opened the gate, and passed out into 
the dim old park, whose giant trees cast gloomy 
shadows ali around, presenting to her feverish 
imagination phantoms grim and tall, goblins old 
and weird, which stood in grinning silence ready 
to clasp her in their chilly arms. A. shudder 
thrilled her through ; her strength way exhausted, 
and with a scream that woke the echoes all 
around, she fell upon the ground, damp with the 
dews of night. 

That cry was heard by the watchful porter, 
who, calling his dogs, lantern in hand, sallied 
forth in the direction from whence tie sound 
came. A low growl from one of the dogs drew 
his attention to some object upon the ground. 
Opening his lantern, so that the fall blaze of light 
might render it visible, he started back with 
alarm, as he recognized what he thought to be 
the corpse of Ona. Wonder and astonishment 
filled his mind. How came she here! What 
should he do with her? The latter question he 
could answer, but ghe first was still a mystery. 
So taking the maiden in his arms, he bore her 
into his lodge, and laid her upon his own rude 
couch. Like a pale water lily looked Qua, as 
white and motionless she lay stretched upon the 
couch. Her golden hair rested upon the pillow 
like a halo of glory around her head, and the long 
eyelashes drooped like a silken fringe upon her 
marble cheek. 

The porter’s next thought was to srouse the 
household. Soringing the alartn bell loudly, he 
waited with impatience an answer to his sum- 
mons. A sleepy footman, rubbing his eyes, soon 
appeared, and desired to know the cause of the 
uproar. , 

“Call your master, lazy bones!” demanded 
the porter. 

“Eh, what?” yawned Carlos. 

“Call your master!” thundered the now en- 
raged old man, 

Soon there was hurrying to and fro in gle 
castle. If those quiet times to be aroused at 
that unseasonable hour was something extraor- 
dinary. When Lord De Castro appeared at the 
porter’s lodge, his looks plainly showed his in- 
ward anxiety, and hurriedly he demanded to 
know the cause of this disturbance. 

“Indeed, my noble mater, it is a strange 
affair. The young Signora Onorata—" 

“Ona! what of her? tell me quickly.” 

“T fear, my lord, the beautiful signora is dead. 
I found ——” 

“Ona dead!” gasped Lord de Castro. 

“Ona is not dead! Knave, it is false! Lead 
me to her,” interposed Ferdinand, who had but 
just made his appearance. 

“ Would that it were false!" Saying which the 
aged porter led the way into his sleeping apart- 
ment, where they beheld the seemingty lifeless 
form of the artist girl. 

“ Blessed Virgin! how came she bere!” ejac- 
ulated Lord de Castro. 

Ferdinand gazed one moment apon the loved 
form, so beautiful in its cold rigidity, then laying 
his face close beside the white check of Ona, he 
murmured : 

“Ona, precious Ona! my own sweet angel ! 
my day-star! my only joy! come beck to your 
unhappy Ferdinand! Or, if thou hast already 
joined thy sister angels, beseech the cruel messen- 
ger that took thee away to call thy Ferdinand, 
and he will gladly re 

“Ona is not dead !” 





’Twas even so. Ona's eves were opening clow- 
ly, as if the loved tones had power to recall the 
wandering spirit even from beyond the dark 
river of death. 

CHAPTER V. 

“ Thoe lived—thus died she neverinere om ber 
Shall sorrow light, or shame She war pot made 
Through years or moons the Inner weight to bear, 
Which colder bearts endure Uli they are mid 
By age in earth” 

Assis, Countess of Saragossa, was dying — 
Within a spacious chamber, in her eid ancestral 
home, many leagues away from Cordova, where 
so lately she had reigned in all the pride of her 
youthful beanty, queen of the tournament, Annie 
was dying. Earth was losing what heaven woe 
gaining Costly and elegant were the surround 
ings in that stilly room. Her couch rested grace 


fully npon the backs of silver swans, arc und whose 


slender necks the white satin draperses fl) in 
heavy folds. Curtains of the same materia), jor a 
with a pale rose tint, were looped far beck by 
heavy cords of silver, to admit the cool nig bt mer 
Wealth cannot parchase health, neither can 
happiness. The deta of nature must le pad by 





Anaeged deenna © ped 





low!y of nobly born 


the death damp from’ the fair brow of the dying 


countess, while tears filled her eyes as she teoughe 












































how soon the grave would claini this flower so 
early blighted. 

“ Annie, dea 
you have desired. 
darting.” 

“ Marguerita, they say that Iam dying—that 
ere the morning sunlight enters at the eastern 
window, my spirit shall have passed to the God 
0, tell me, honest Marguerita, is 


st Annie, we are alone now as 
I will listen to your words, 





who pave it. 
it ou e 

“ Alas, my love, that it is so! I would not now 
deceive.” 
«“Q, 'tis hard to die, and I so young! I won- 
der if Ferdinand will mourn for me. O Margue- 
rita! I love Aim.” Tenderly, lingeringly she 
uttered that little word “ him,’’ yet the tone and 
She clasped the little 
crucifix more closely to her bosom, while her lips 
moved in prayer. 

“ Marguerita !’’ 

“ Here, love.” 

“Tell him that I prayed for him in dying— 
that Ona, though plebeian born, is worthy to be 
his bride. Give him my parting blessing.”’ 

Fainter grew the breathing, soft and low.— 
“ Marguerita!” and the freed spirit, casting off 
that frail tenement of clay, soared to meet its 
God. 

Annie, Countess of Saragossa, was an orphan 
of great wealth and respectability. The Marquis 
Gebrino Fandolo was her nearest relative, being 
the only brother of her departed mother. Ever 
of a delicate constitution, her unhappy love had 
probably hastened her end. 

Though she could not awaken love in the heart 
of Ferdinand, who was of earth, earthy, the dark 
angel Azrael had conceived for her an all-absorb- 
ing passion The maiden must be his, the bride of 
death, so he marked her for his own. One night 
he cume and took sweet Aunie from her noble 
home, and in the ship Ereenia bore the gentle 
spirit to a fairer, nobler home in apper air. 

A funeral at midnight! A p ion of dark- 
robed men, bearing torches in their hands, fol- 
lowed the remains of the beautiful Countess of 
Saragossa to the gloomy tomb, wherein reposed 
so many of her ancestors. And the night-owl 
screeched, and the raven croaked, in unison with 
the hoarse chants of the priests, sounding dismally 
in the stilly night. 


word expressed a volume. 








CHAPTER VI. 

“My lord, this is indeed sad news. Dear Annie 
seemed ever frail, yet 1 looked not for her early 
death.” 

“ Very sad, my lady. I recognize in this sad 

event the hand of an all-wise Providence. Annie’s 
last words, as related to us by Marguerita, seem 
to me a gentie reproof for our pride. Ina, I now 
wish to see my son united to our fair Ona- 
rata.” 
“ Dear husband, you have but spoken the lan- 
guage of my heart. Herecomes Ona. Shall we 
speak with her? Ona, love, we are glad to see 
you thus improved. And now let me chide my 
child for her — runaway. Where did my 
swéet Ona think‘to go all alone, on foot, in the 
dark night ?” 

“Nay, dear lady, do not chide me — I hardly 
knew myself; I thought to go to Madrid.” 

“Ha! ha! to Madrid! What—across to the 
Sierra Morena mountains, the Guadalquivir, 
which is now so swollen by the freshet? And 
then again to climb the steep Toledos, which only 
the antelope may expect to surmount ? and yet 
another river—the beautiful Tagus? Did my 
darling expect to overcome all these difficulties on 
foot and alone ?” 


“My lord, you are pleased to jest with me. I 


thought not to perform the weary journey by land 
merely. [vould nave sailed down the Guadalquiv- 
ir; from thence by sea to the mouth of the Tagus 
on the shores of Portugal, whence it would be an 


easy journey to Madrid.” 


“Little visionary! but listen, Ona, we havea 


boon to crave of thee.” 
“Aboon! Speak—it shall be granted.” 


“ We crave this little hand for our son Ferdi- 


nand in marriage.” 
“ Have you forgotten ——’ 
“Nay, Ona; we have not. 


eloquently than we.” 





I need only say that not many moons after 
there were great rejoicings in Cordova, for the 
only son of Lord and Lady de Castro was about 
to espouse Onorata Vodisco, the gifted artist- 
In process of time Ona completed the 
sketches commenced at the tournament, and they 


maiden. 


now ornament the picture-gallery of the palace 


now a splendid ruin, years agone occupied by the 
She painted many 
A picture 
of her infancy was one of her best. It was a labor 
of love, so that the coloring received a deeper 
glow, and the figures of Lord and Lady de Castro 


Marquis Gabrino Fandolo. 
pictures—some of wonderful beauty. 


are true to life. And thus we leave the a tist 


maiden, triumphing in her art, a loved and hon- 


ored wife. 





SLEEP. 
No fact is more clearly established in the phy 


siology of man than that the brain expends its 
‘gies and itself during the hours of waketul- 


en 
ness, and that these are recuperated during sleep 
if the recuperation does not equal the expendi 
ture, the brain withers—this is insanity. Thus i 





is thatin early English history, persons who rate 


condemned to death by being prevented fron 
sleeping always died raving maniacs ; 
also, that these who starve to death become in 
sane ; the brain is not nourished, and they canno: 
sleep. ‘The practical inferences are these : 
those who think most, who do the most brain 


work, require the most sleep. Second, that time 


saved f om necessary sleep ts infallib! 
to mind, body, and estate. 





nature, with almost the 


sun, 





ene 
the system. 
rule —and as to the question how much any on 


requires, ca -h must be a rule for him f—Ni ature | 
will never fail to write it out to the observer ander | 


the regulations just given.—Lr. Spicer. 


Our pride has at 
last heen conquered, and we now humbly ask that 
our foster child will be our own dear daughter. 
But here comes Ferdinand. He can plead more 


thus it is, 
First, 


y destructive 
Third, give yourself, 
your chil ‘dren, your servants — give all that are 
under you, the fullest amount ot sleep they will for some time, 
y compelling them to go to bed at some 
eular, early hour, and to rise in the morning 
the moment they awake; and within a fortnight, | 
regularity of the ri<ing 
will anloose the bonds of sicep the moment 
ugh re pose has been secured for the wants of 
This is the only safe and sufficient 


| (Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE NIGHT-ATTACK, 
A MOUNTAIN STORY. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


A Few weeks ago, while on a ramble in the 
Pyrenees, I came towards evening to a small 
auberge or inn. Hungry and tired, I was wel- 
comed by @ young woman, extremely good-look- 
ing. Goat’s flesh, cheese and milk soon satisfied 
the cravings of nature, and I sat down to enjoy 


not gay. Her husband, she told me, was out on 
the hills, along with a lad who assisted him in 
the management of the little spot of ground 
attached to their residence. By the time the 
shades of evening had fallen in, I observed my 
hostess begin to show signs of impatience. Ever 
and anon she went to the door, looked around, 
returning each time with signs of anxiety visibly 
depicted in her countenance. At length I 
asked : 

“Is there a storm at hand? or do you fear any 
harm?” 

“O, sir!’ she replied, “I am only a little 
distressed that Miguel—my husband—shouid be 
out so long. It will soon be dark.” 

“Is there any danger ?—has the neighborhood 
a bad name?” I inquired. 

“O,no, sir; the country is thought now to 
be quite safe, and I am perhaps foolish to be un- 
easy ; but it was once so very unsafe, and we suf- 
fered so much from it in consequence, that I can- 
not rid myself of fear at times.” 

She bent down her head at times, as she spoke, 
and appeared to lose for a moment the sense of 
present weariness in the revived recollections of 
the past. 

At this instant the door opened, and a tall, 
strapping, sunburnt fellow entered, whom I im- 
mediately conjectured to be the husband, from 
his being followed by a young peasant. My 
hostess had sprung to her feet, and I thought it 
augured well for her husband’s marital tender- 
ness, that he at once noticed her to have been 
discomposed, and exclaimed : 

“ What, Inez—at thy old terrors !”” 

Then noticing me for the first time in the 
growing dusk, he continued : 

“ And strangers with thee, too !” 

He then saluted me civilly, and we were soon 
engaged in conversation. 

I staid two days with Miguel and his wife, and 
became excellent friends with them. I found an 
opportunity to gratify my curiosity, by inquiring 
into the misfortunes which my hostess had allud- 
ed to as having arisen from the former insecurity 
of the country, and I heard the whole story from 
her. I now present it to the reader. 

“But a few years ago,” said Inez, which was 
my hostess’s name, “ my father was the tenant of 
this house where we now live. Here I was born, 
and here I had the misfortune to lose my mother 
in my youth; in short, all my days have been 
spent here. When I was about eighteen, I first 
became acquainted with Miguel, who had hired 
himself as condactor of a wagon that passed reg- 
ularly by on this road from one part of the moun- 
tain to another. The wagon always stopped at 
night here as it passed, and Miguel and I began 
to love each other. Nor was it long before both 
of us were aware that this was the case. My 
father saw the state of our affections as well as 
we did, and he was not averse to our union, for 
he was growing old, and even at the best he 
always required a lad to assist him with the little 
farm, upon which our support depended much 
more than on the visit of travellers to the house. 
It was at length settled that Miguel and I should 
be married as soon as he had completed his term 
in his present situation. 

“When this arrangement was made, Miguel 
had but three journeys backward and forward to 
perform. These were long journeys, to be sure, 
and what was worse, there were reports of recent 
robberies at no great distance, which rendered 
travelling dangerous. The first journey, how- 
ever, was performed in safety. When Miguel 
came to us on his way over the mountains a sec- 
ond time, some circumstances took place which 
after events caused us to remember. 

“ A traveller had come to our house that day, 
before Miguel reached us with his wagon. That 
traveller was a dark, active looking man, dressed 
in the ordinary Spanish fashion, and seemingly 
in the prime of life. Before Miguel arrived, this 
stranger addressed himself to me in such a man- 
ner as was very disagreeable to me. I at first, 
indeed, paid little attention to his words, for my 
thoughts that day were occupied with another 
subject. When at length — encouraged, it may 
be, by my silence —he would have carried his 
freedoms further, I repelled him civilly, but 
firmly, and told him my affections and hand 
were engaged to another. ‘The dark, maliguant 
smile which came over his face as I told him 
. | this, gave new and unpleasing ideas of our guest. 
He did 
Miguel came did he desist from cunoying me. 

“ This gave me mach alarm, for I saw Miguel's 
eye darken as he observed his behaviour. Nor 
was my alarm groundless, for on the travell r’s 


not alter his conduct, nor even when 


seising and holding me by the arm as I passed 
. | him, Miguel sprang up and threw him violently 
‘| tothe farther end of he fell 
heavily on the floor. In an instant the man was 
on his feet 


the room, where 
, had his long knife drawn from his 
belt, and seemed about to spring upon Miguel. 


- | But my father chanced to enter at that moment, 
t 


iy 


and the traveller uttering a violent threat hastily 
* | left the house. Though he had spoken of resting 
all night he did not return. 

“On bemg informed of what had passed, my 
father, who had been in a weak state of health 
said to Miguel 
grow weaker 


It 


Inez, and myself also. 


“el 


son. 


and weaker every day, 
is time that you were 


my 
here 

Heaven help me! 
. ally 


heen exposed to any insult from such 


to protect 
lad 


now, 





not been aceider 





you here 


just 





™ ave 


} 

| 

| a rude visitor as this.’ 
4 * Miguel replied ; 


} ‘* You are right; I oug 


+} ) a ‘ 
i those who-e lives are so dear to me; 


po 
qQ 


my pipe. My hostess seemed to be cheerful, but | 











be here without delay, if I can get a trusty sub- 
stitute to perform the rest of the journey for me 
when I reach the town of Ai.’ 

“ We talked long on these subjects before go- 
ing to rest. Little rest, indeed, fell to my lot 
that night, for the dark looks and dagger of the 
man whom Miguel bad made an enemy for my 
sake, came ever between me and slumber. 

“In the morning Miguel departed with his 
wagon, under the promise to return soon, if it 
was in his power. I had, before, never felt so 
much anxiety at his departure, though when I 
told him so, he smiled at my fears on his account, 


and showed me his double-barrelled gun, which | 
Nothing oceurred | 
| fortwo days afterward, though during that inter- 


he called his sure protector. 


val many fears came over me relative to the pos- 
sible return of the traveller. 

“ Our household at this time, it is to be under- 
stood, consisted of my father, a lad who assisted 
him out of doors, and myself. ‘This lad went 
away first to rest, my father next, and I last. 
After they had both retired, on the second night 
from Miguel's departure, I closed the door, and 
went into my own little room to seek repose. 
But I had not yet undressed myself, when I heard 
a voice seemingly on the outside of the house. 
1 listened, and heard it repeated, nearer at hand, 
as it appeared to me. Though much disturbed, 
T resolved to satisfy myself there was true cause 
for alarm before I called father. With this view, 
I took up my light, and went into the kitchen, 
when I saw a sight which rooted me to the spot. 
The under part of the window had been raised, 
and a man having got in with his feet foremost, 
was in the act of extricating his head and shoul- 
ders from the window. I screamed and fled in 
the direction of my father’s sleeping-place, but 
before I had gone a few steps was in the grasp 
of the man who dragged me back to the 
kitchen. 

“It was the traveller, who gave me a look 
of such triumphant malice, mingled with more 
hateful feelings, as made me shudder. Mean- 
while, one man after another entered rapidly by 
the window, to the number of six, as it’ seemed 
to my confused senses. 
sibility. 

“ How long I lay in this condition I cannot 
tell. On my recovery I found my father hanging 
over me in the state in which he had been dragged 
by the ruftians from his bed. The poor youth 
who lived with us was there in the same condi- 
tion. Besides, the wretches had had time to dis- 
cover and seize the little money and valuables— 
the fruit of my father’s long toils. 

“* Divide, divide!’ said the chief of the rob- 
bers, ‘for me, I will take nothing ; this is my 
prize ;’ at the same time laying his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“*O, Miguel! Miguel!’ I thought, ‘little 
knowest thou what Inez is now suffering !’ 

“ Look at that open space, sir,” said my host- 
ess, at this part of her story, pointing at the 
same time to the endg wl! of her kitchen, where 
we were sitting. * 
the level of the sic 
dently an entrance 


I then sank into insen- 





ton of the space above 
*& Was open, being evi- 

% duylott that lay over 
the stable of the cab and which stable was 
continuous with the building, the whole being of 
one story. 

“As [ thought of Miguel at that awful mo- 
ment,” continued hhez, “ my eyes were raised to 
that space, and thee I beheld the head of Miguel. 
It struck me at firt my excited fancy had con- 
jured up an illusior, and I closed my eyes fora 
moment. Again lopened my eyes, and saw not 
only that Miguel vas really there, but that he 
was about to aitenmt something for our delivery, 
for his gun was stetched out before him. He 
motioned to me wit his hand, and 4 understoud 
his intention and hs purpose — his terrible, but 
necessary purpose. I bowed my head low, and 
in another second © time a sound as of thunder 
filled the room, ftobwed by groans and curses. 
Another reverberatin almost instantly followed, 
and amid the smok that filled the room I saw 
nothing, though I teard my Miguel leap down 
into the chamber, shouting (doubtless, to de- 
ceive the robber), ‘Here, this way, my 
triends—down withhe robbers!’ I beheld some 
of the latter escapim from the room by the way 
they had entered, art all was ere long quiet. 

“What a scene tis place where we now sit, 
sir, presented, afterthat awful struggle. Two 
men, killed by onebail, lay prostrate on the 
floor, and another béde them mortally wounded. 
Miguel’s. first thoug! was to close the door more 
carefully for the niht. He then informed u:, 
that having procureca faithtul substitute at the 
town of Ai, he had apidly retraced his steps on 
fuot, being apprehenve with fears fur us. 

“ Next morning th bodies of the traveller and 
his comrades (the wanded one died after con 
fessing that the fornr was captain of the gang) 
were removed. Misael received the thanks of 
the whole country. |y father lived long enough 

to see Miguel and munited Thus you see, sir, 
that it is littl wond I should sometimes trem- 
ble, when Miguel iabroad at night on these 
lonely hills.” 
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ICBVATER. 

If the reader is dux town or away from home, 
on a hot day, and fee as if it would be perfectly 





we 


ht to be here to guard 
and I wii 


delicious to have a gos of lemonade, soda-water 
or brandy toddy, by | means let him resist the 
temptation until he gs home, and then take a 
ulass of cool Water, sWallow at a time, with a 
second or two intert between each swallow. 
| Several noteworthy sults will most assuredly 
| tollow After it is # over, you will feel quite } 
| as weil from adrivkt water as if you had en- 








} 
| joyed a free swiz of Ger of the ethers In ten | 
ju tes afier you Witeel a great deal better. | 
| You will not have ba poisoned by the lead or 
| | 


copper which is moe generaliy found in soda 
j water, You will bebe richer by six cents, | 
| which will be the intet on a dollar for a whok 
| year! You will not ve fallen down dead from 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 


There is a world of good counsel to parents in 
the thrilling incidents below, for which we are 
indebted to an excellent lady. About half a cen- 
tury ago Mrs. Manvers lived in a small country 
town in one of the Northern States She had sev- 
eral small children, and lived ina lane three 
story house. There was a scuttle door in the 
roof of the house, with a convenient: stairway 
leading to it, and this door was often left open in 
| pleasant weather. Mrs. Manvers hada good oY 

neighbor diving opposite, or nearly op posite, 

just such a position, however, as to comment 1 a 

good view of Mrs. Manvers'’s garret windows. 
| One beantiful summer afternoun, as Mrs. Man- 
vers was seated in the large cool hall rocking her 
babe to sleep, neighbor Green came ranning in 
out of breath and pale with affright: 

“O, Mrs. Manvers! your Willie and Geordie 
| are a-teetering out o’ the garret window ! they 
have put outa long doard,and one is on the outside 
and tother——"” 

Mrs. Manvers waited to hear no more, but 
made her way as best she could up those ton »,long 
Stairs, and patting on an appearance of calmness 
as she entered the garret, satd : 

“ Sit still, Geordie ; Lonly want Willie.” 

And taking hold of the end of the board where 
Geordie was sitting: 

“Come in, Wille —mother wants you, now.” 

What she did with the boys when she had them 
safe, I wont sav; but she was an excellent wo- 
man, and whatever she did was right. 

It might have been two or three years after- 
ward, the same Mrs. Green made ber appear 
ance at Mrs® Manvers’s door, in pretty much the 
same way, only with a face rather more terror- 
stricken 

“The Lord have mercy upon us, Miss Man- 
vers! Litthe Annie (who, by the way, was a spe- 
cial favorite with the good nei whbor), your little 
Annie is walking on top of the | house ; I saw her 
just now walk out to the end, !ean her hand 
against the chimney, and look over! 

“Merciful God! preserve my child!” 
Mrs. Manvers. 

* What shall we do? what shall we do, Mrs. 
Manvers ¢” 

Mrs. Manvers stepped to the door where the 
child could hear without seeing her, and called as 
nearly in her usual voice as she could: 

ba Annie, come in now, dear! Mother wants 
you.” 

You could almost see the throbbing of her 
heart as she listened. ‘The little feet came pat- 
tering down, and wow the child stands by her 
side. 

“ Thank God !” 

“Thank God!’ echoed Mrs. Green, “ and 
don’t let’s be too hard upon the dear child, Mrs. 
Manvers.”” 

1 don’t recollect whether Annie was very se- 
verely punished for her temerity, but I do know 
that she never ventured to take waiks upon the 
top of the house again. ‘These facts 1 can vouch 
for, as the little Annie of titty years ago now oc- 
cupies the same chair and writes with the same 
hand that ldo —New York Magazine. 
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RATTLESNAKES. 


Whatever fascination the creature might exer- 
cise in his native haunts, Mr. Bernard found him- 
self not in the least nervous or affected in any 
way while looking at his caged reptiles. When 
their cage was shaken, they would lift their heads 
and spring their rattles ; “but the sound) was by 
bo means so furiniduble to listen to as when it 
reverberated among the chasms of the echoing 
rocks. ‘The expression of the creatures was 
watchful, still, grave, passionless, fute-lke, sug- 
gesting a cold malignity that seemed to be wait- 
ing for its Opporfiniy. ‘Lheir awful, deep-cut 
ouths were stebly closed over the lung hollow 
fangs that rested their roots against the swollen 
poison-bags, where the venom had been hourded 
up since the last stroke had emptied it. They 
never winked, for ophidians have no movable 
eyelids, bat kept up that awful fixed stare which 
made the two unwinking gladiators the survivors 
of twenty pairs matched by one of the Roman 
emperois, as P liny tells us in his “ Natural His- 
tory.” But their eyes did not flash as he had ex- 
pected to see them. ‘Lhey were of a pale golden 
or straw color, horrible to “look into in their stony 
calmness, their pitiless indifference, hardly enliv- 
ened by the almost imperceptible vertical slit of 
the pupil, through which Death seemed to be 
looking out like the archer behind the long narrow 
loophole in a blank turret wall. Possibly their 
pupils might open wide enough in the dark to let 
the glare of the back part of the eve show as we 
ofien see it in cats and other animals. On the 
whole, the caged repiiles, horrid as they were, 
were yet very different from his recollections of 
what he had seen or dreamed he saw in the cav- 
ern. ‘These looked treacherous enough, but yet 
quiet. A treacherous stillness, however—as the 
unfortunate New York physician found, when he 
put out his foot to wake up the torpid creature, 
and instantly the fung flashed through his boot, 
carrying the poison into his blood, and death with 
it.—Jreiny income’ 
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[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Boiling Potatoes. 

Let the po a'oes lie in cold water six or eight hours be- 
fore boi ing—twelve hours for very oid ones is not too 
long. Then put them into boiling water a little salted, 
avd the watgr should be kept at @ moderate boil till they 
sre done, which should be tested with « fork; then pour 
off the water, and let them stand in the pot till dry 
Great care snould be taken not to let them boil a moment 
after they are done, as it will render them watery. An 
excelent plen to make potatoes mealy, is to tarn them 
into a cloth and slightly press them 





The large potatoes 
should be put into the pot before smaller ones, that they 
niay be equally done. It requires from forty to fifty 
minutes. New ones will take about half that time. 





To gather Perfume of Flowers. 

Gather toe flowers with as little stalk as possible, and 
place them in a jar, three parts full of olive or #!n.ond oil 
After being :n the oil twenty-four hours, put them into a 
corrse cloth and esque ze the oi! from them. This process 
with fresh tlowers is to be repeated according to the 
Strength of the perfume desired. The cil, teing thus 
thoroughly perfurned with the volatile principe of the 
flowers, is to be mixed up with an equal quantity of pure, 
rectified *pirits, ard shaken every day for a fortnight, 
when it nay be poured off, ready for use 








Home-made Bunns. . 

Ove and oue-fourth cup of sugar, one-half pint of pew 
Dik. one cup of yeast, ouehaf cup of butter, add flour 
enough to wake a thin batter and let it rie. When suffi 
clently raived. add fruit, « tablespounful of len orroe | 
Water, with four enough to mix into a Orm dough. Cat 
inte rounds, place in pans. and when again raved, it is 
teady for baking Soon after they are takeu from the 


the tops should be motsteved with o little mik aud 
TL Olas see 





oven 


Useful Receipt. id 

The Scientite Auwerican edvi-es the ladies, when they 
wish to wash fine ant elegant « Ts, to boil some bran in 
jo weer. antuwe the jiquilerid Nothing, ft is salt, 
eau eyusl it for ceaning cloth. and for revivifying eflecis 
Upou colors. Try it, ladies 





Cup Cake. 

Take twelve pgs, whites and yolks beaten separately, 
t*o cups of but +r. f ur of ‘agar one of sour o.ilk, one 
eaaD f oo ia. five cupe of flowr 


hivg you choose, aud bake is s siow 


‘ 
pouful arom with amy 


oven i 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following breil 
Nant stortes. tn bound form, reetly wlestrated with large 
orginal engtevings and forming the cheapest books 
price ever offered to the public Every 
works was written expressly for this estat 
the copyright is curd according to aw 

le copies by mail, post pan’, for foemiy 
see coples, post pant, for owe dedlar 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: 
This ts a story of the Celestial 
romance highly intersting 
thons of Chinese life and t 
stery i brimming with novel and startin 

Written expressly for us by SYLVANCUS 

THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girseys or bowrsr 
Hitt. This ts « tale of the obten time, during the reign 
of Charles IL. when portions of Rugland. expecially te 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gip-e)*. whose life halite aod custome are a theme of 
never-falling Incident aud adventure. It is treeh with 
all the vigor of lifelike deiines ton 

Written for us by Da J HH ROBINSON 

THE RED REVENGER : or, Tue Praate Kine of tHe 
Plowipas his Gale of Che Gull and its iktands le one 
that paris shy tragic and romantic phases of lite 
ata pertod when a deadly conflict was matutained be 
tween the Spaviards of Cubs aud the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in ite vicinity some three centu 
ries ago. Written for us by NEV BUNTLINE 

THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tak Wup Caieptaix A 

ravian Tale. This tsa highly interesting stéry of by 
oo tines, depicting scenes of Uhirtilag interest pecu 
liar to the pertud of history whiet it deserites It is 
one of Cobbs earhest and beet romances, the vividoess 
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of which bas given him such t pepe ‘This 
tale has been Urensiated into Preneh, and a! re pub- 
lished in Lowden. By SYLVANUS r ObN Je 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER; or, Disute rue Back 
WOODSMAN Vivid story of Rast and West, unrivalled 
in plotand character, The present ty the serenta edi 
tion of tits remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from Chis ex 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 





iis best. >. LIRUTENANT MUKKAY 
HILDEBRAND: | or, Tae Buccanten ano THe Canns 
sat This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 


striking taterest, and the plot ts happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present t the A/c edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of whieh was never excetied 
even by Dumas'’s most famous trative the reader 
can hardly lay it by until be has finished every live 

Written expressly for us by AUSTIN G BUKDICK 

THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Lowas rue Wantock A 

Kevolutionary Komance of Sea and Land, abc ing in 
jocident and adventure, Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of \ppasey is at- 
tested by its passing Chrougt: » rm edt! 

Written expressly torus by SYLV ANCS COBB, Jn 


THE SCOUT: or. Suanrsnootens of THe Kevotution 

Tine story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much 
Yoterest, and norrates with Vivid and lilelike eflect 
of the scenes of that eventful period. Mayor Moore ts 
every inch a seldier, and this is eminently a military &- 
mance, one would think written at the tap of the drum 

Written for us by... .. PERLEY POOKE 


THE KING OF’ THE SEA. A TALe OF THE PRaRiiss 
of Ned Buntline s most popular 
Lev e, ae by the large number of edit 
we have sitated of it, and the ptinues u 
abated. No one should attempt to write a sea tale who 
has not graduated on the quarter-deck. Ned ag 
wrote this while an officer in the United States Naw 
Written expressty tor us by. ... NED BUNTL Ne 
THE REBEL SPY: or, Wie Kino's Vorwnteens This 
storys of the siege of Boston in the ties of the Kevolu- 
tion, gives many detatix of incident amd romance of @ 
highly graphic character, and is told in a spicy and i- 
teresting way. Itas one ot Dr Koblinson's cartiest and 
best tales, and ix worthy of Coopef®. Tn this teld he 
has no hving superior a ap autuer 
Written expressly tor us by. Da. J. WH. ROBINSON 
ILD OF THE BAY: or, Tue Saiton’s Pro- 
This tale of life on the ocean, an 




















capt 
fea story we have ever issued. it has the we Havor of 


the ocean This book has just been re-published by 
Ldeyd, London. By.... . SYLVANUS COBB, Je 
BLACK AVENGER. This & « story of the 


A 
uccaneers of the Spanish Main, and owes much of tts 
great popularity—this being the amt edition—to the 
wild period of which it treats, when the Buccaneers 
were the masters of the Caribbean 


hen 
Written expressly fur us by..... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE UNKNOWN MASK : &, Tae Buia of Mapai. 
The scene o/ Chis story is laid in ‘ob gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life seenes of love und adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of jove and intrigue, it 

as few equals. Lieutenant Murray ie the most sue- 
cessful deiineator of the affections who has written in 
resent century. Edition» of this stery have been 

beth in Spanish and French 
ittenm for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE EL ISABEL: or, Tux Consrinatons or Cena, 
tory of the Green Land and the Biue Sea. Kich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of revolutionary charac 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the government service of Spain, Dees he has isid the 
plot of this beautatul tale in th of the Caribbean 

















Sea. Writtenforusby FO CL (TON BAKKINGTON 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secrets oF rne Coast. 
This is acknow to be Cobb's greatest and best 


novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid lite, 
and containing ® most intensely interesting plot It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best sea uovel, and has 
Teached seven editions, It isa captivating tale from 
ome han toend. By. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tux Smucciee oF rue 
Crtesapeake. This ix a story of the Coast and the Sra, 
written in our author's happlest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life It is the most popular 
fen tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and has 
exceeded in the number of its editions bis tamous 
* Dancing Feather,” which it also does in interest 
Written expressly for us by J. HW. INGKAHAM 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER : or, Tux Provnet 
or THe Boumek Wawp. nes of this story are 
laid mainly in Vewice and in ‘a precoder forest on the 
boundary of Kobemia, sod depicts incidents of thrilling 
herve and interest It is just the kind of romance in 
which Mr. Cobb excels, and has been pronounced eu- 
Perior to Cooper's fsmour siory of the Bravo, the scenes 
of which are iaid in the same region 
Written expre-sly for us by sYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
FOUNDLING: sae emuiens oF St. Antoine. 
This Romance of the Cont phe ili- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the iniddle of the last century.  1¢ will te remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the fact« thie story 
Sere ol tained iu Preuce aud italy. 
Written expressly for us by) Mason F.C HONTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tux Guu oF toe 
ha. A tale portraying the. life of the wandering 
ie call, in the Heart of Su Spain. It ww the moet 
fascinating story of gipeey life ever publivted in thie 
country, aud though truthful to life, x pet mont tart 
ling in many of it« absorbing chapters. It te a wild 
aud glowing panoramic picture 
VV ritten expressly for us by 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tue Onacte any its 
Vert This romance of ancient ‘Tyre is one of the 
ost popular of Co stories, and paints a very glow 
jng picture of lite in that luxurious city. Tt has been 
dranatiod and played in nearly every theatre in this 
country wt hee parsed through three editions in Lon 
don. The present ix the fowrternth edition whieh we 
bave publisted! By BYLVANUB COBH, Ja 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Keovis 
Tors asp Mr ators A tale of life on the Texan Bor. 
srr in its eariy times The wild bietory of the Lone 
Fiar State preeents vivid scenes enough to supply the 
story-writer with bistoreal incidents -ufficient to give 
ail the tuterest of romance. ae (lias frontier story wil 
Qattest. written tor ur by De JH KOPINBON 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or. The Koven’s Car 
Tive. Tole iso true sea rtory, written by a true sew 
man. It ie as captiveting « uautical story ar ¢ 
fomour Ked Kover Captain Cheever be still » +b pms ~ 
ter in Our Merchant cervice, aud this tele hor the true 
salt-water tavor though written sith exceeding grace 
and ab-orbing interest 
Written tor us by Cart HENRY P CHEKVER 
PAUL LAROON: or, Tae Socmee of Tue Antiiee 
This story ie one whieh hae ben m-pubjiehed by oe 
we now preeent tue fAstermté edition, and te ran) to 
ther of there brilliant re 
+ putation teers as one of 
r writers of the time It be 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) | 
THE ORPHAN BOY’S LAMENT. 


| 

Cold, cold the night-winds are blowing, | 
And high is the snow-drift’s pile ; 

And T have wandered al] alone 
For many s weary mile. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


No friends have I on earth’s cold shore— 
My friends are all in heaven; 

And though my lot is sad on earth, 
A home to me there ‘s given, 


Where the snow-drift never sweeps along ; 
And myriads there are singing 

Beneath the shade of pearly towers, 
And golden harps are ringing. 





But I am cold—so very cold, 
Why still do I wander here, 

Forever tossed by the surging wave, | 
The prey of doubt and fear? 


No warmth, no light, no friends on earth, 
How sad my lonely lot! 

Yet I possess a golden crown, 
That Jesus’ love has bought. 


AUGUST. 
Wide flies the tedded grain; all in a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, 
They spread their breathing harvest to the sun, 
That throws, refreshful round, a rural swell ; 
Or, as they rake the green-appearing ground, 
And drive the dusky wave along the mead, 
The russet haycock rises thick behind, 
In order gay. While heard from dale to dale, 
Waking the breeze, resounds the blended voice 
Of happy labor, love and social glee.—Tuomson. 





A CONSTANT SOLDIER. 
Ay, still he loves 

The lion-tressed Bellona, like a bride; 
Wooes her with blows ; and when his limbs all sweat 
With struggling through the iron ranks of war, 
Down doth he tumble on the tired ground, . 
Wipes his red forehead ; cries, ‘‘ How brave is this!" 
And dreams all night of bloody victory! 


SLEEP. 
I wish mine eyes 
Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts; I find 
They are inclined to do so. 
Do not omit the heavy offer of it; 
It seldom visits sorrow ; when it doth, 
It is a comforter. SHAKSPEARE. 


LOOKS. 
Thy mild looks are all eloquent, 
hy bright ones free and glad; 
Like glances from a pleiad sent, 
Thy sad ones sweetly sad.—Ropsrt Morris. 
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REVENGE AT LAST. 


BY EDWARD PERHAM. 


For time at last sets all things even; 
And if we do but mark the hour, 
here never yet was human power 
Which eould evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient seerch and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 
Byrron’s Mazeppa. 


Wuetner it is right in all cases to forgive an 
unprovoked wrong done to us, we will leave for 
moral philosophers to debate ; together with the 
1 , whether rep e or should 
be the conditions of pardon, and with that other 
important q , whether a readi toexcuse_ 
a malignant or dishonest act, does not encourage 
evil-doers? Does the Almighty teach us to: 
don those who neither atone nor repent ? is 
not in human nature to suffer unjustly, without 
wishing retaliation upon the one who caused that 
suffering, knowingly and unprovoked. Magna- 
nimity may overlook the smart, but strict justice 
may not demand such magnanimity ; and virtue 
may not frown at the satisfaction of all revenge. 

When Adam Stanley, the father of our hero, 
was on his deathbed, Walter was but six years 
old. Conscious of the near approach of the 
dread summoner, he bade the boy call in their 
nearest neighbor, Mr. Tobias Luroy, who came, 
and was thus addressed by the dying man: 

“T have lived in this miserable wooden hovel 
but a few months, as you are aware. Reverses 
of fortune compelled sne ; and since the death of 
my beloved wife, and all my children—save Wal- 
ter the youngest—he has been my sole compan- 
ion; for I have no kindred this side of the grave. 
But for him, I should be glad to go; and as my 
children have had slender frames, I think it will 
not be long before he will follow me. You are 
a stranger to me, but as my hour is at hand, I 
beg to intrust him to yourcare. You are reputed 
to be a man of some means, and you may find 
Walter of sufficient use to you as he grows up, 
to pay you for the trouble and expense of your 
support and guardianship. This bank book will 
place at your coutrol a thousand dollars, the last 
remnant of my property ; a sum which I reserved 
for his benefit in case I should be suddenly taken 
away. Take it, and use it in his behalf. Be 
kind tohim. It is my dying prayer; and may 
the God of the helpless reward you in proportion 

to your goodness to him.” 

Tobias Luroy grasped the book and promised. 
And in a few moments Adam Stanley lay dead 
before his sobbing boy, and beneath the hard, 
cold gaze of his neighbor. 

The funeral over, Walter Stanley was received 
into the house of Mr. Luroy. He had a pale face 
and a delicate frame, but he was a sweet-featured 
and a bright-eyed boy, and might easily have 
won his way into the affections of any stranger, 
had that stranger possessed a heart of ordinary 
softness. But Tobias Luroy, a sordid creature, 
whose wife had early died from companionship 
with his harsh and unsympathetic nature, was 
incapable of a tender or generous emotion. He 
was made of piratical stuff, as cruel and relent- 
less as he was avaricious; and wishing that the 
thousand dollars were disburthened of the boy, 
he longed for him to die; and to that end 
became the constant tyrant, instead of protector. 
Yaring four years of friendless wretchedness, 
the gentle, harmless stripling found his only 
home on earth a hell. Whatever inadvertent, 
childish error ‘he committed was severely pun- 
ished. His affectionate impulses were repelled ; 
his kind actiona unthanked for and unrewarded ; 
and at times he was subjected to torment such as 
could not have been conceived or put into execu- 
tion hy any but a demoniac heart. 

The child was half.starved, ill-clothed, uncared 
for in sickness, kicked and cuffed when he was 
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comparatively well. 
his own when he looked up to the hard face of 
his brutish guardian. No playthings, such as all 
children long for, could he ever call hisown. If 
he ventured out to sport awhile with others of his 
age, he was sure to be terrified with reprimands 
or a whipping for it, unless he contrived to do it 
by stealth; and even when undiscovered, play 
was almost no play to him, for he mixed in the 
pastimes with an aching heart, always apprehen- 
sive. There was a wild, almost bysteric sadness 
in his laugh, and the poor boy’s face looked al- 
most always frightened. In those games so nec- 
essary and so endeared to youth, whenever he 
thought of Mr. Luroy, bis hand trembled at the 
marbles, or missed the flying ball, sent the arrow 
wide of the mark, his speed slackened in the 
race, or his heart and strength and liveliness 
failed in any boisterous game—he dreaded what 
might follow! 

For trifling indulgences like these, or some or- 
dinary mishap or natural mistake, he would 
sometimes be locked in a room alone for three 
days together, with scant bread and water to keep 
the miserable life within him. At other times 
his tyrant would take him into the cellar, where 
a rope and pulley had been rigged up for his es- 
pecial torment, and after being hauled up to the 
ceiling, he would receive a mercilgss flogging, 
while hanging by the hands ; or in that position 
be lowered and plunged repeatedly into a hogs- 
head of water, till he was nearly drowned ; and 
then be sent, exhausted, supperless and shivering 
to bed. So completely was he cowed by such 
treatment, that he dared not reveal it to any 


ne. 

“Twill murder you, if you ever dare to tell, 
you young villain!” Luroy would exclaim. 
“Nobody would believe you, even if you did, 
poor, friendless wretch that you are, and you 
would be sure to suffer more. So mind you keep 
your lips closed, or worse will come to you.” 

The only real comfort which the poor boy had 
within doors, was the companionship of a pretty 
little child, Nelly Edgerly, like him an orphan, 
and the only offspring of the sister of Mr. Luroy, 
to whose mercies she had been committed after 
the death of her parents. Her gambols and 
prattle—she was two years his junior—and her 
secret whispers of sympathy caused his aching 
heart to warm towards her, for she was the only 
being who witnessed his sufferings, and showed 
that she was sorry for him. Of all the wide 
world, little Nellie Edgerly was the only one he 
could love. Thus God orders one ray of sun- 
shine to illumine even the darkest dungeons of 
the ‘heart. 

At the age of ten, finding that Walter would 
not die, Luroy determined to get rid of the obdu- 
rate youth altogether. Who was to call him to 
account ? He arranged for him to go to sea on a 
long voyage, as a cabin-boy. Walter had a hor- 
ror of the sea. He had read in little books of 
shipwreck, pirates and drowning, and the thought 
of meeting the terrors of the ocean daily, face to 
face, nearly drove him mad. He begged not to 
be sent away; shrieked and evted and clung im- 
ploring to the knees of the delighted fiend, 
who became the more resolved he should go, the 
more he abhorred it. The captain, too, one 
John Hardiman, looked like a savage man to 
the timid, imaginative boy. A tyrant on shore 
was bad enough, thought Walter; but a tyrant 
on the lonely, desolate, treacherous, frightful sea 
—that was a horror he had never thought to have 
experienced. 

‘I don’t care what you do with him,” said the 
brutal Luroy, roughly, as they parted. “ Flog 


like. Only never bring him back to me again.” 

“ Good-by, Nelly,” said the sobbing boy, as 
they kissed each other’s cheeks at parting. “I 
suppose we shall never see each other again.” 

* Good-by, Watty, but I hope we shall.” 

“ And I hope not,” growled Luroy, pulling 
her away. ‘I hope you'll meet the worst of 
fates,” he added, scowling at Walter, “and be 
food for the fishes before the voyage is over.” 

The trembling boy of ten went aboard with 
dismal forebodings ; but God who marks the fall 
of a sparrow, and tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb and the slenderest flower, kept watch over 
the frightened orphan, and through the “ dark 
cloud of heavy sorrow,” from that time forth, 
poured the sunshine of his prospering love. Con- 
trary to his expectation, Walter, in the course of 
instructions as to his duties as a cabin-boy, found 
Captain John Hardiman a kind man. He was 
a rough, bluff, good-hearted Jack tar, and when 
he heard the history of the boy’s ill-treatment 
since his father died, he; was amazed at the 
atrocity, and resolved to take the boy under his 
especial protection, and advance him as fast as 
possible. Under his kind auspices, Walter soon 
became divested of all terror at the sea, became 
strong, hearty and confident ; and accompanying 
the captain on repeated voyages, was made a 
thorough-bred sailor inevery sense of the term, 
dividing his studies equally between nautical 
knowledge and the ordinary branches of a com- 
mon school education, and evincing great powers 
of application and a rapid proficiency. 

A rapid promotion followed, so that at the age 
of twenty he was placed through the powerful 
influence of his benef: , ine i of a 
merchant ship. In this capacity he had ample 
chances to show his enterprise in trading; and 
fortune smiling upon his speculation in for- 
eign merchandize, at the age of twenty-two, he 








found himself a wealthy man. But through all 
| the toils and trials of these years of nautical ex- 
ile, Walter Stanley never forgot his old persecu- 
tor. Wherever he went, the old scenes of agony 
were fresh in his memory. The scowling face of 
the tyrant of his youth was ever present to excite 
| his revengefal hatred, and he determined to have 
| aday of retribution yet. And, as if to keep 
alive and perpetuate the remembrance of the 
scenes which he had undergone, while his ship 
lay in an Italian port, he engaged a celebrated 
artist to portray upon canvass, at his dictation, 
several of those scenes which were most pain- 
fully recollected by him. The pictures were done 
| to the life, and the tyrant and his victim, suffer- 
} ing and inflicting, were again visible in terrible 
| reality. The unexampled series of portraitures 
| were brought home by Captain Stanley, on his 


him every day, throw him to the sharks, if you ; 


No loving glance ever met 


| beauty of developed womanhood. 


last voyage before the time he had set for the 
consummation of his revenge. 

For twelve years he had not visited the city 
from which he had gone forth a trembling out- 
cast. He was now a strong, bold, handsome and 
wealthy man, whom even Luroy, who thought 
him dead by this time, would have failed to re- 
cognize. In pursuance of inquiries, he soon as- 
certained that Luroy stiil lived in the old house 
with his niece, who was now grown into the 
But the ty- 
rant had become poor through deserved reverses, 
and a neighbor informed Captain Stanley that 
he was about to force a marriage between his 
comely niece, over whom he exercised a complete 
domination, and a wealthy merchant to 
she was betrothed, though, averse, ar 
whom Luroy expected, by the sacrit 
an ample pecuniary reward. 

“You are sure she does not love him ‘” asked 
Walter of his informant. 

“ You would say so, if you could 
sad face,” was the reply. ‘* The man has a selfish 
and brutal look and behaviour, and is old enough 
to be the father of the unhappy young lady.” 


whom 


rough 


and place for an interview, and it was soon had. 
Each was amazed at the alteration in the other, 
and for a long time they dwelt upon the incidents 
of their youth. Walter recounted his adventures 
since they had parted, and told her how God had 
favored him since he had escaped the clutches of 
the merciless Luroy. 

“But you have not escaped them yet, dear 
Nelly,” continued he. “ Yet you may, if it is 
your will to do so.” 

“Ttis indeed! O, how I long for a friend and 
protector who will save me from a marriage 
which will be like death to me,” exclaimed Nelly, 
vehemently. “I have sutfered the persecution of 
that fiend, till my heart is well nigh broken,’’ 

“You shall suffer it no longer, Nelly. Be 
mine—be my wife. You are of legal age to 
choose. And I will make you mine with a double 
joy, to think that in snatching you from his pow- 
er and from futu.2 wret¢hedness, it will do much 
to pay off old scores.” 

Nelly Edgerly gave a joyful consent, and it 
was at once decided that the marriage should be 
solemnized on the following evening, at the house 
of a friend, and under peculiar circumstances. 

The evening came. At midnight the ship of 
Captain Stanley was to set sail, with the bride 
and bridegroom on board, for a distant voyage. 
The move of Walter was a daring one. Dark- 
ness had scarcely settled upon the city, when he 
and four trusty men of his crew called at the 
house of Luroy, and were admitted by him. 
Seizing a good opportunity, they gagged, blind- 
folded, and bound him hand and foot, and lifting 
him into a carriage, conveyed him to the house 
where the marriage was to take place. What 
was his horror and astonishment, when he was 
placed in a chair and the bandage removed, to 
see before him Nelly 12 attired as a bride, 
and clasping the hand ‘ggs, ¥ stranger; the four 
Sailors standing by ae wend evlergyman 
in the act of perfornting twilf, siage ceremony ! 
He struggled violently ata drove to make an 
outcry, but the parties smiled, and he strove in 
vain. He was compeled to bok, and listen to 
the rites which forever ruined his merciless and 
mercenary hopes, and which give his persecuted 
niece to another than the nan to whom he 
had thought to sacrifice her. 

It was a terrible spectacle jo him; but other 
torments were in store and athind forhim. The 
bride and the clergyman retred together, the 
latter, accorfing to previous greement, accom- 
panying Mrs. Stanley on boar the ship. 

Walter Stanley now advaned and made him- 
self known to the enraged ad despairing, but 
powerless despot of his helples childhood. 

“Tobias Luroy, look well t me! I see you 
do not know me. I am Wlter Stanley—the 
poor, scourged, terrified and feeble boy, whom 
after years of atrocious cruely, you sent adrift 
to die, or live a miserable life now stands before 
you, grown to manhood, ar blessed by rank, 
riches, and a woman’s love. He has lived to 
foil your heart’s most cherishe plan. Lived to 
snatch another victim from yur hateful grasp, 
and now to administer to youa bodily punish- 
ment such as you so often infi:ted upon him, in 
cowardly and bloody secrecy. Look up, around 
these walls!” he added, poinng to the frightful 
pictures which depicted the al atrocities of Lu- 
roy, and which had been hun there forthe oc- 
casion; “don’t you recogni? yourself and me 
in each of them? Are the not forcibly de- 
picted? Your heart answersyes. But here is 
that which will give force » the delineations. 
Men, strip the fiend at once, ad flog him sound- 
ly; for it is my wedding nigi!” 

The four sailors did his stn bidding witha 
will. Luroy was stripped al scourged with a 
ship’s “cat,” in such a prolqged and emphatic 
manner as caused him to remmber to the end of 
a miserable existence, the kilred treatment he 
had inflicted upon the orpharoy. 

“ The hour of vengeance over now,” said 
Stanley, to the writhing knay “and I am satis- 
fied. Your disgrace is compte. I have saved 
an angel from your pitiless varice, and I am 
fully revenged. We leave ris place forever, 
Tobias Luroy, and may ts hour never fade 
from your memory. Men, ‘ke him home to 
his vacant den again.” 

The justly punished wretc was borne to his 
dwelling accordingly. Thpictures — unique 

memorials of childhood’s da—were then borne 
aboard the ship, where a wding collation was 
being enjoyed by the crew. 1¢ clergyman took 
his leave, and within an he the gallant craft, 
her white wings spread to propitious breeze, 
was bounding fast and fapver the dancing 
waters. Walter Stanley w revenged at last ; 
nor did the confounded spi of Tobias Luroy | 
ever lead him to seek from lithat redress which | 
would have given publicityo his crimes, his | 
disgrace and mortification, 4 have made him a | 
scorned example before all t world. 





It is a great blunder in tlpuretit of happi- 
ness not to know when we te got it; that is, 
not to be content with a remable and possible | 
measure of it. 








{ Nelly, | 


her pale, | 


Walter at once wrote to her, appointing time * 


CRANBERRY CULTURE. 
Although the cranberry will grow on almost 
any soil where the water is not more than a foot 
from the surface, yet experience has proved that 


the soil adapted to them is nothing more nor less | 


than plain beach sand, entirely free from any 
matter, either animal or vegetable—in fact, this 
berry may be said to live entirely on air and 
water, Peat is found to be well adapted to this 
berry, but requires some care in preparing, owing 
to its liability to bake and crack in hot weather; 
this may be obviated, however, by taking off the 
turf and grass, leaving the surface exposed to 
the action of the weather for a year, after which 
it becomes light and porous, and fit for the re- 
ception of the vines. Planting separate vines 
has been found to be the most effectual plan ; and 
as the plant sends out long runners, sometimes to 
the length of five or six feet, it is self evident 
that the first cost of the cuttings must be small 
The cutting should be about. six or eight inches 
long, and should be planted by thrusting the 
| middle into the earth with a dibble, permitting a 

few inches of each end projecting, so that when 
| it takes root, you have two plants instead of one. 
| The distance of planting must be regulated by 

the nature of the soil; if liable to weeds, you 
| must give yourself room to work among the 
vines; but if you are planting on plain beach 

sand, the «loser your plants are the better, for 
the great object in forming a cranberry yard, is 
to have the entire surface covered by a thick mat 
of vines as soon as possible. The time of plant- 
ing generally adopted, is inthe spring, as in this 
case the roots are not so liable to be thrown out 
by the winter frosts; say from the fifteenth of 
April to the tirst of June. 

Many efforts have been made to cultivate the 
cranberry economically on uplands, but generally 
80 fur without success ; for where there 1s an ab- 
sence of a plentiful supply of water during the 
summer, the vines die. Meadow lands, which 
are low and moist, free from stagnant water, and 
somewhat sheltered from storms, may be consid- 
ered the best locations. A position where the 
yard can be flooded in winter is very desirable, 
as the vines, when exposed to very severe weath- 
er, are liable to be winter-killed as low as the 
roots, Which throws them back in bearing for a 
year; besides which it is sometimes desirable 
toRo#d them during the season to prevent the 


quite destructive. An acre of vines, properly 
cultivated and well matted, will produce at least 
two hundred and fifty bushels of berries; in 
some instances a yield of four hundred }ushels 
per acre has Leen obtained, but this is above the 
average and may not be relied on.—Amerwan 
Gardener. 


TOBACCO AND ARSENIC. 


A young lady in Hampshire fell into the mis- 
take of eating a portion of arsenic, which had 
been prepared for the destruction of rats. Pain- 
ful symptoms soon led to the discovery. An 
elderly lady then present advised that she should 
be made to vomit as soon as possible, and as the 





as a ready means of producing a desired end. 
A pipe was used, but this produced no nausea. 
A large portion of strong tobacco was then 
chewed and the juice swallowed ; but even this 
produced no sensation of disgust. A strong de- 
coction was then made with hot water; of this 
she drank a pint, without producing nausea or 
giddiness, or any emetic or cathartic action. The 
pains gradually subsided, and she began to feel 
well, On the arrival of physicians, an emetic 
was administered. The patient recovered, and 
no ill consequences were experienced. Another 
case occurred a few years subsequent atthe same 
place, when tobacco was administered, and no 
other remedy. In this instance there was com- 
plete and perfect recovery. From this it may be 
reasonably concluded, that tobacco 1s an antidote 
of very safe and ready application in cases of 
poisoning by arsenic.—M. C. Cooke. 





Floral Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


When once the sun sinks in the west, 
And dewdrops pearl the evening's breast: 
Almost as pale as moonbeams are, 
its companionable star, 
The evening primrose opes anew 
its delicate blossom to the dew; 
And, hermit-like, shunning the light, 
Wastes its fair bloom upon the night, 
Who, blindfold to its fond caresses, 
Knows not the beauty he possesses. —CLars. 








Grafting the Camellia. 

This is a delicate operation in floriculture. One of the 
modes of performing it, and which is generally practised 
in the autumn, is a kind of side grafting, or rather of in- 
arching. It consists in cutting off a small portion of the 
bark of the stock, with very little wood attached, from 
the side of the stem, or ane of the branches, leaving a leaf 
and bud above it; and then cutting the scion into a 
chisel-shape, so as to fit the wound in the stock exactly, 
and binding the two together with a piece of bass matting, 
without using any other covering. As soon as the opera- 
tion is finished, the pot containing the stock should be 
laid horizontally on a bed of dry and cold tan, oron a 
bed of dry moss, the branches lying on the surface and 
the pot being half buried in the tan or moss, the grafted 
part being covered with a bell-glass, and stuffed round 
the bottom with the tan or moss, so as to prevent a par- 
ticle of air from entering. This close covering is kept on 
for a fortnight, three weeks or a month, according to the 
season, at the end of which time the graft will be found 
perfectly united to the stock. Air is then admitted to the 
graft by degrees, by first loosening and then removing 
the mass froin the glass; then the glass, when the rot may 
be placed erect. The great points to be attended to in 
this mode of grafting, are giving the plants bottom heat, 
and covering them closely in the manner described. 

. 





Calceolaria. 
The great variety which now characterizes this family | 
renders it a favorite, and half a dozen well chosen sorts 
are very attractive in the garden or greenhouse. They | 
keep well in « cold frame during the winter, but do better 
in a greenhouse, where they will blowom finely. Aa soon 
as they have done flowering they should be re-potted in 
light soil, one third loam and two thirds peat, for if much 
excited they are apt to fade away. If you wish to propa- 
gate them, all the shoots taken off will take root readily ; 
but as every root sends up its flower-stalk. they should be 
allowed to spread and fill a large-sized pot 








| Bossicea. 


This is one of the immense family of pea-flowering 
plants, requiring the same treatment as Botany Bay 
plants in general—growing best in one third loam and 
two-thirds peat. This. like almost other plants, must be 
checked while growing to make them stout and bushy 





Holly. 

This beautiful evergreen tree is found in America, Eo- 
rope, Japan, and some other countries. It has shining, 
prickly leaves near the ground; smooth high ones It | 
blows white flowers, and its berries are of a scarlet color 


American Laurel. 

This is a North American genus Its foliage is of o 
deep dark green, with beautiful flowers, crimson. red aod 
peach-blossom color. The species are numerous, and it 
is sometimes called calico bush 





Coronilla. 

A very old greenhouse plant, bet of easy culture, 6 
good winter bloomer, and bearing aimost any amount of 
ill-asage. Ite yellow pea-formed bicssom literally covers 
the plaat io winter 


-_ 
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attackrof the worm, which in some localities is | 


unfortunate victim had always exhibited a loath- 
ing for tobacco in any shape, that was suggested 


| Mester's Picnic. 


| 





| Warren, the English legal 
tended that be was invited 

cellor, but that he could no 
Dees of his wife He com 
invites aud that he would make if all right with the 
chancellor With thie he suddenly wished Warten good 
day, and went rapidly of The latter pausd ao ent 





ind literary writer, once pre 
i) t Lor 














and them rushed after him Stop, stop’ he cried 1 
wish to say that you had better not mention me to hte 
lordship “Oye, T will Be sureof it God ty 

called out the other, moving off in a hurry Warra 
rushed after him breathless © The facet is.” be sald 
“you must bot say anything “Why not, Mr War 
ren’ The fact t,"" he replied, © that ain fect a. 1 


am pot exactly going to dine with the Lont Chane 












morrow Iwas putting a case. merely 1 Kinx © 

going to invite me Don't say a word. I beg. | implore of 
you "—*' Not going to dine with the Lont Chancellor to 
morrow’ said the other, © Did | understand you to 
say, after all this talk, that you are wot going to dine 
with bim*'—* nO, Tteli you’ eried poor Warren 








in an age No'’—nor I either, 


ny 3 quoth his friend 
* Good by, Warren 


an audience in a village, which was principally coumpooed 
of colliers, After astonishing the © patives | witt r 

ous tricks—metamorphosizing wine into water, ote — he 
asked the loan of « balfjenoy of bis edmirer® A collier, 
with # little hesitation, handed « ne ccd, Which the 
JUuKler speedily exhibited, as be ra) 
guinea. An’ is that my bawbee'’ 
her * Undoubtedly,” answered the juggler ‘Let's 
fee it, said the collier; and turning it round and round 
Ib esamlvation, with an cestacy of delight, be thanked 
the juggler for his Kindness, and putting it into bis poek- 
et, uid, © Ise warn’t ye li no turn it inte a baw bee again 














wed tuto @ 
eaclaimed the col 


At breakfast one morning, in that quiet and com fort- 
able old inn. the White Swan, at York, a foreigner made 
quick despatch with the eggs. Thrusting bis spoon in 
the middle, he drew out the yolk, devoured it. aud passed 
on to the next) = When be had got to his seventeenth egy, 
a0 old farmer, who had already been prejudiced agatust 
monsieur by his mustachios, could brook the extravacance 
bo longer, and speaking up. said, © Why, sir, you leave 
all the white! How chwood to afford break tit 
at that rate’"—~ Vy,” replied the outside bartarian, 
“you vouldn’t have me eat de vite De yoik ie ce stick- 
en; de vite de fedders. Am 1 to make von bolster of my 
stomach!" The farmer was dumbfounded. 





| Dean Ramsay, in his “ Reminiscences of Seottivh Life 
| and Character,” tells us of an old lady who liked » party 

at quadriile, and sent out her servant every ui Thing to 
invite the ladies required to make up the game, and ber 
directions were graduated thus:—* Nelly, you il gang to 
Lady Carcegy’s, and mak my compliments, and ask the 
honor of ber ladyship’s company, and that of the Mis 
Carnegies, to tea this evening, and if they canna come, 
gang to the Miss Mudies, aud ask the pleasure of their 
company ; and if they canna come, you may gang to Misw 
Hunter, and ask toe favor ot her company, and if she 
| canna come, gang to Lucky Spark, and 61d Aer come.’ 











A punster, asked by a musician whether he was nota 
lover of harmony, replied, ** Yes, but 1 prefer it rather 
abridged—that is, by dropping the first sy able, for then 
becomes money, and that, you Kuow, ts the be half 
it. Again, Ihave no objection to your note 
like those of the Bank of England much better 











you May 
make good tunes, but those make infinitely the best of 


tunes.’ 


“How so? 
but, pray, what tune cau be made out of them 

* The best tune in the world, goose; don't you see’ —a« 
for-tune!"’ 


| When Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, made his first speech 
| in the House of Commons, Charles Townshend asked, 
| with an affected surprise, who he was’ He bad never 
seeu him before 

“Ab.” you must at least have heard of him,” was the 
reply. ‘* That # the celebrated Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, 
| who has written a very ingenious book on granmioner, and 
| another on cirtue.” 

* What, then, brings him here?" said Mr. Townshend 
“Tai sure be will neither find the ove nor the other in 

¢ tlouse of Commons.” 


The newspapers have greatly contributed to enrich the 
English language. We shall shortly have, thanks to the 
gentlemen of the press, a pretty, deiicate, idiomatic turn 
of speech for all the principal affairs of lite. Thus, a 
widow is a * fair relict;'' a soung woman making her de- 
but ata police office, is “an interesting female” For- 
merly # criminal used to be Aunged, but now he is 
“ launched into eternity.” A man was sometiiues drown- 
ed in old times, but it oftener oceur, that he was * im- 

ered in the liquid element till th fire of itie was yx- 
toguished.”’ é 


A travelling tinker lately put up at a country inn 
where 4 number of loungers were assembled telling stories. 
| After sitting some time, and attentively listening to their 

folly, he suddenly turned and asked them bow much 

ic 





stillings, another a pound, until they had exhnusted 
their patience, when one of them seriously asked how 
much be bad been offered.‘ Not a haitpenny,’’ he raid. 


“There 's where the boys fit for college,” said the Pro- 
re a to Mrs. Partington, pointing to a schoul in Bedford 
Street. 

* Did they?” said the old lady, with animation; ‘and 
if they fit tor coliege before they went to it. they don't 
fight afterward?” 

* Yes,”* said he, smiling and favoring the deceit, “yes, 
the fight was with the head, and not with the hands.’ 

“Ab, butted !—did they ’”’ 





A wag named Tracy was one evening accosted by a 
lady named Grimes, thus: 
** How is it, my dear Mr. Tracy, 
e That after T, you are #0 racy’ 
To which he replied: 


* Because you see at various times, 
Lf we leave out G, we thus have rimes.”” 


A Gascon office:, demanding his ralary from the minis- 
ter of war, declared that he was in danger of dying with 
hunger. The minister, who saw that lis vieage was full 
and ruddy, told him that his face contradicted his »tate- 
ment. * Ah, sir,” said he, “don't trust to that: this 
face is not mine. it belongs to my landlord, who bas given 
we credit for a long time past!” 


Aman with a rag-bag in his hand was picking op « 
large number of pieces of whalebone, which lay in the 
street. The deposit was of such a singular nature, that 
we arked the quaint-locking gatherer how he suppord 
they came re. * Don't know,’ he replied. in a equeak- 
ing voice, pect some unfortunate female was wrecked 
hereabouts. 





Ata late military dinner in Baltimore, one of the visit- 
Ors propored @ toast, ** May the man who has lost one eye 
in the service of the country, never see distress with the 
other; but the person whore duty it was to read the 
toast, by omitting the word distr-ss, completely changed 
| the sentiment, and caused much merriment by the 
bliander. 


“T do not wish to insult you, gentlemen, but I must 
take the liberty of telling you that there bas been & good 
deal of hard lying under this rouf to-day. 

“Yes. sir; and it has pretty much all been done under 
the roof of your own mouth.’ ‘ 
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That bank-notes are good things, I allow; — 
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